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Religiosity declining among SMC students 


Sociology class’ research 


reveals 


By Will Witcher 
Staff Writer 


Religiosity among St. 
Michael’s students appears to be 
on the decline, especially in 
Catholicism, according to sociol- 
- ogy professor Vince Bolduc, who 
recently released a study illustrat- 
ing the trend. 

Bolduc and his Research 
Methods class conducted a sur- 
vey in April and received 417 
student responses. _ 

The inclination to practice 
religion — what Bolduc calls 
“religiosity” — is lacking in the 
student body, and Bolduc said 
that’s a concern. ‘ 

“We're a better place 
because we’ re religiously affiliat- 
ed,” said Bolduc, who said work- 
ing at the college strengthened 
his religiousness. 

A bright spot in Bolduc’s 
research identified the correlation 
between good grades and a 
strength in religious beliefs. Of 
the 27 percent of the students 
who considered themselves to be 
“very religious,” 64 percent had a 
grade point average of 3.0 or 
higher. 

One negative result in the 
research showed the plummeting 
rate of Catholic students attend- 
ing the college. 

Since 1985, there has been a 
24 percent decline in the number 
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of Catholics attending St. 
Michael’s College, according to 
Bolduc’s study. 

“We’re very concerned thai 
only 61 percent are Catholic, 
compared to 85 percent in 1985,” 
said Joanne Nelson, the associate 
director for pastoral services in 
the Edmundite Campus Ministry. 

The decrease in Catholicism 
among students follows a trend 
illustrated in the study. Thirty- 
seven percent of all St. Michael’s 
students said the religious affilia- 
tion of St. Michael’s was “very 
important” or “somewhat impor- 
tant” in their decision to apply, 
Bolduc’s study reported. 

Further research by Bolduc 
revealed 28 percent of St. 


Michael’s students find religion 


to. be of importance in their 
everyday lives, a number some 
people find to be troubling. 

“Professor Bolduc’s study is 
alarming because it shows that 
SMC students have little founda- 
tion in Christian faith and spiritu- 
ality,” the Rev. Brian Cummings 
said. Some students say there is 
no pressure to be Catholic at St. 
Michael’s and therefore the reli- 
gion is of no concern to them. 
However, Cummings  disap- 
proves of that outlook. 

“It puts more pressure on the 


campus ministry and certain fac- 


ulty who are responsible for our 
students’ formation,” Cummings 
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said. 

In contrast, the Rev. Michael 
Cronogue said he believes there 
is no pressure to be Catholic at 
St. Michael’s. 

“The best thing is to invite 
freedom of religious choice,” he 
said. 

Nelson agreed with 
Cronogue, and said the staff in 
Campus Ministry was open to 
discussing all religions with stu- 
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Percentage of Catholic students at St. Michael’s College 


This poll was taken by sociology professor Vince 
Bolduc and his Research Methods class in 
April. Results are based on 417 student 
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dents. 

“Doors are always open to 
all, and (Campus) Ministry is 
here for all people,” she said. 
“Through Catholicism and other 
organized religions we can dis- 
cover God. All religions have 
something in common to unite 
people.” \ 

Nelson said she believes a 
cause for the decline in 
Catholicism among students at 


2000 


2002 


St. Michael’s could stem from the 
school’s becoming less attractive 
to Catholic students. 

Bolduc has his own feelings 
on the topic. He says he thinks 
the school reflects a dominant 
culture that is not religious. 

-. “Most of our disciplines are 
not religious, but course-related,” 
Bolduc said. 


See STUDY, Page 4 





College prepares for centennial 
SMC anticipates celebration of 100th birthday in 2004 


By Jessica Hanchette 
Staff Writer 


~ Plans are in the works for St. 
Michael’s College’s Centennial 
Celebration in 2004. A 
Centennial Committee has been 
formed by the Student 
Association along with many 
subdivisions ready to kick off the 
celebration, which aims to bring 
together the entire St. Michael’s 
community. 

The centennial is set to begin 
in January 2004 and last through 
the end of June 2005. The 
Centennial Committee still has to 


present its ideas to the Cabinet 
and trustees of the college, but 
many ideas are in the works. 

Director -of Community 
Relations Marilyn Cormier is 
heading the preliminary plans for 
the centennial. She hopes that the 
centennial will turn every event 
on campus into a celebration. 

Sophomore Matt Hajdun is 
the chairman of the Centennial 
Committee, which has 38 student 
members. The majority of events 
are still in the planning stages, 
but some have already been 
booked. 

“T got involved with the cen- 


tennial because we are only here 
for four years, and I thought this 
committee was a great way to try 
and make a difference over a long 
period of time,” Hajdun said. 

The celebration will occur 
mainly during a six-week period 
in 2004, beginning on the Feast 
Day of St. Michael (Sept. 29) and 
ending on the Feast Day of St. 
Edmund (Novy. 16). 

The week of Oct. 18-24 will 
be the focus of the celebration. A 
different event will occur on 
campus each day, starting with an 
academic panel on Oct. 18 and 
ending with a centennial Mass at 


11 a.m. on Oct. 24. in the Chapel 
of St. Michael the Archangel. 
Activities such as an S.A. cele- 


_ bration, a concert or theater pro- 


duction, and the Athletic Hall of 
Fame inductions will also dot the 
schedule. 

The Student Centennial Ball, 
which the Centennial Committee 
hopes will occur Oct. 22, will be 
the main student-oriented event 
during the week. A faculty ball 
will be held the following 
evening for trustees, faculty and 
staff of St. Michael’s College. 


See CENTENNIAL, Page 3 














Friday, Oct. 18 
12:21 a.m. Safety incident at Linnehan Hall 
12:54 a.m. Vehicle stop along Campus Road 
Vandalism at Linnehan Hall 
Alcohol violation at Linnehan Hall 
Suspicious persons at Trono Hall 
Theft at St. Edmund’s Hall 
Suspicious persons at Joyce Hall 
Drunkenness at Lyons Hall 


1:54 a.m. 
2:28 a.m. 
5:17 a.m. 
5:32 p.m. 
5:40 p.m. 
9:20 p.m. 


Saturday, Oct. 19 
Drunkenness at Cashman Hall 
Animal complaint at 200s Townhouses 


1:01 a.m. 
2:56 a.m. 


Sunday, Oct. 20 
Alcohol violation at Alumni Hall 
Assault at 300s Townhouses 
Alcohol violation at Joyce Hall 
Suspicious persons at 200s Townhouses 
Theft at Ryan Hall 


1:15 a.m. 
2:07 a.m. 
2:40 a.m. 
4:36 a.m. 
5:45 a.m. 
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Fun Fact 


The . St. Michael’s 


women’s tennis team has 
won 16 consecutive regular 
season home matches dat- 
ing back to October 2000. 
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St. Michael’s College Security Log 
Excerpts from the Oct. 18-24 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 
6:23 a.m. Escort to Prevel Hall 


9:05 a.m. Vandalism at Hamel Hall 
12:45 p.m. Theft at Alliot Hall 


Monday, Oct. 21 


7:28 p.m. Fire at Hamel Hall 
10:31 p.m. Noise complaint at 300s Townhouses 
11:36 p.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall _ 


Tuesday, Oct. 22 


12:16 a.m. Theft at Jeanmarie Hall 
12:38 a.m. Suspicious persons at 200s Townhouses 
1:11 a.m. Suspicious persons at Alumni Hall 

4:36 p.m. Motor vehicle accident along Vermont 15 
5:03 p.m. Power outage at Salmon Hall 
5:20 p.m. Suspicious persons at Lower 40 
9:30 p.m. Alarm at Alumni Hall 

9:49 p.m. Alarm at Alumni Hall 


Student Association 
vows full budget use 


By Jamie Palmer 
Staff Writer 


At the beginning of the 
school year, senior Student 
Association’ President Matt 
Monahan urged all clubs and 
organizations receiving S.A. 
funding to completely use their 
budget, or else excess money 
would be reallocated. 

In addition to its responsibil- 
ities as the voice of the student 
population, the S.A. handles the 
money for student events on 
campus and supports over 31 
school clubs and organizations. 

The S.A. budget comes 
directly from the $195 student 
activity fee that each student pays 
as part of their tuition each year. 
Nearly 1,850 students con- 
tributed this past year. Each 
spring, the S.A.’s president, pres- 
ident-elect and Finance 
Committee meet to distribute the 
budget they have been allotted 
for that year. Depending upon the 
size of the student body that par- 
ticular year, the amount of the 
budget can range from above 
$350,000 to less than $325,000. 

This year’s budget is 
$359,000, said senior Andrew 
Karlowicz, the S.A.’s secretary 
of finance. With this budget, the 
S.A. has the responsibility to 
allocate money to whichever 
groups and events they deem 
necessary, while at the same time 
retaining some of the money for 
use throughout the rest of the 
year. 

Every official student organ- 
ization on campus receives finan- 
cial support from the S.A. 
Through an allocation process 
held each spring, club representa- 
tive submit a budget proposal for 
the next year. Based on each 
group’s proposal, the Finance 
Committee decides how much 
money it -will award to that 
group depending on its need, 
Karlowicz said. 

In past years, the allocation 
process has been held in the fall, 


but Karlowicz said the S.A. 
moved the process to the spring, 
so by the beginning of the school 
year, clubs will know how much 
money they have. 

In addition to helping fund 
on-campus organizations, the 
S.A. donates a portion of the 


budget to a charity every year in- 


the name of the St. Michael’s stu- 
dents, Monahan said. 


Groups on campus that get . 


financial support from the S.A. 
range from athletic clubs to arts 
and entertainment to diversity 
organizations. For example, the 
Cycling Club, the Drama Club, 
St. Michael’s radio _ station 
WWPYV and ALLY all receive 
funds from the S.A. 

In past years, the S.A. has 
amended its constitution in order 
to provide more money for cer- 
tain groups on campus, said Mike 
Samara, Vice President of 
Student Affairs. 

For example, the S.A. gave a 
grant to the M.O.V.E. program in 
1995, awarding 7 percent of its 
annual budget to that organiza- 
tion. In 2000, the S.A. made a 
similar move to provide more 
financing to the Wilderness 
Program, allocating another 
seven percent of its budget to 
them. In those instances, the S.A. 
decided those programs needed 
more than the normal amount of 
club money in order to succeed 
and attract students, Samara said. 

Along with the M.O.V.E. 
and Wilderness programs, 
Programming is another organi- 
zation that receives extra money, 
Karlowicz said. That group 
organizes special events on cam- 
pus, like P-Day and the upcom- 
ing Blues Traveler concert. Aside 
from __ those organizations, 
Karlowicz said there is no signif- 
icant difference in the amount of 
money given to each of the 
remaining groups. 


See BUDGET, Page 4 
















Wednesday, Oct. 23 
1:51 a.m. Suspicious persons at Linnehan Hall 
9:20 a.m. Towed vehicle at Founders Hall 
11:50 a.m. Theft at 300s Townhouses 
1:24 p.m. Theft at Ryan Hall 
2:02 p.m. Fire alarm at Tarrant Center 
2:18 p.m. Disorderly conduct at Tarrant Center 
3:20 p.m. Towed vehicle at Senior Hall 
3:39 p.m. Towed vehicle at Senior Hall - 
10:54 p.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 
11:10 p.m. Security issue at Cheray Hall 
11:13 p.m. Vehicle stop at 200s Townhouses 


Thursday, Oct. 24 
12:07 a.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 
1:05 a.m. Noise complaint at Doc Jacobs Field 
2:18 a.m. Suspicious persons at Ryan Hall 
2:59 a.m. Suspicious persons at Durick Library 
10:42 a.m. Recovered property at 200s Townhouse 
11:40 a.m. Theft at Alliot Hall 
10:38 p.m. Escort to off-campus location — 












This Week in History 


Oct. 30, 1995 - Citizens of Quebec vote 50.6 percent to 49.4 per- 
cent to keep the province part of Canada and not secede to become 
an independent nation. 


Oct. 31, 1926 - American magician Harry Houdini, best known for 
his death-defying tricks, dies in a Detroit hospital at the age of 52. 


Nov. 1, 1512 - Italian artist Michelangelo Buonarroti’s artwork on 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in Rome is publically unveiled for 
the first time. 


Nov. 2, 1983 - The United States adopts a national holiday in honor 
of Civil Rights activist Martin Luther King Jr., which is observed on 
the third Monday in January each year. 

Nov. 3, 1957 - Laika, a Siberian husky, becomes the first animal in 
space when the Soviet Union launches her aboard Sputnik 2 into 
outer space. She dies after only a few days in space. 

Nov. 4, 1922 - The tomb of King Tutankhamen is discovered in 
Egypt by British archaeologist Howard Carter after being hidden for 
3,000 years. 


Nov. 5, 1935 - Parker Brothers unveils the board game Monopoly, 
which will become the best-selling game in history. 
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CENTENNIAL: Performances, dances, 


convocation among events considered 


Continued from Page 1 


A convocation will conclude 
the six-week span of activities in 
November. St. Michael’s 
College’s prestigious St. Edmund 
of Canterbury Award will be 
handed out at the convocation by 
the school’s board of trustees. 
The award will be given to some- 
one based upon his or her work 
and achievements in service, 
scholarship or teaching. 

The honor is bestowed upon 
individuals who live a Christian 
and humanist life, Cormier said, 
and exemplify the qualities of St. 
Edmund, the patron saint for 
whom the Society of St. Edmund 


was named. Helene Lebrec, 
whose family had a very strong 
connection with the Edmundites 
in France, and former St. 
Michael’s president Paul Reiss 
are the only people ever to 
receive the award. 


Months after the main 
events, an alumni reunion will 
wrap up the Centennial 


Celebration in June 2005. 
Activities for the remainder of 
the Centennial Celebration are in 
preliminary stages. 

“Our hope is to raise aware- 


* ness about the college’s 100-year 


history and to engender a sense of 
pride in who we are and where 
we re going, | Cormier said. 





Preliminary schedule 


of 2004 Centennial Celebration events 


Oct. 18: 
Oct. 19: 
| Oct. 20: 


Oct. 21: 
Oct. 22: 


Oct. 23: 


Oct. 24: 





Academic panel 

Student Association celebration 
Concert; convocation _ 

Trustee meetings; theater production 
Athletic Hall of Fame inductions; Student 
Centennial Ball 

Centennial Convocation in the more 
Centennial Ball for trustees, faculty and. 
staff at night 

Centennial Mass in the Chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel at 11 a.m. 
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Anti-semitism 
condemnation 
appears in 

New York Times 


By Laura Schreier 
Daily Nebraskan 
(University of Nebraska) 


LINCOLN, Neb. — When 
309 college and university 
administrators’ names appeared 
in a New York Times advertise- 
ment condemning anti-Semitism, 
the University of Nebraska was- 
n’t on the list. 

But Jewish students and fac- 
ulty aren’t particularly upset. 

Six presidents of higher edu- 
cation institutions wrote a letter 
decrying intimidation of Jewish 
students on American campuses. 

The American Jewish 
Committee sponsored the letter’s 
distribution to 1,800 universities 
and colleges across the country 
in mid-August, said Kenneth 
Bandler, director of communica- 
tion -for the AJC. 

“(The letter) was an organ- 
ized-effort to call for discrimina- 
tion-free campuses,” Bandler 
said. 

The AJC placed a copy of 
the letter and the names of its 
signatories in a New York Times 
advertisement about two weeks 
ago. 

The letter promised, “Our 
campus debates will be conduct- 
ed without threats, taunts or 
intimidation,’ and claimed the 
signatories would not tolerate 
destruction of property or the 
spread of libelous: information 
against Jews. 

University of Nebraska 
Medical Center Chancellor 
Harold Mauer was the only 
University of Nebraska official 
to sign the letter when he 
received it last August. 

“Tt’s an important issue,” 
Mauer said. “Signing the letter 
means that this medical center 
has taken a position of doing 
what it can to make this an intim- 
idation-free institution.” 

Bandler said the letter was 
in response to a few incidences 
on several college campuses last 
year. 

He mentioned such events 
as the threats made after a pro- 
Israel peace rally at the 
University of San Francisco last 
spring. 

If the University of 
Nebraska had faced anti- 
Semitism on campus, it would 
have to take a stand, Gitlitz said. 
But signing the letter wasn’t nec- 
essary. 

“T have no doubt that (col- 
lege Chancellor Harvey 
Perlman) stands behind the mes- 
sage (of the letter),” he said. 

Shapiro and Wolf said the 
University of Nebraska had a 
strong population of Jewish fac- 
ulty and support from the admin- 
istration for groups such as 
Hillel, a Jewish student organiza- 
tion. 

The small Jewish communi- 
ty that exists is a strong one, 
Wolf said. 
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STUDY: Mandatory Mass considered for students 


Continued from Page 1 


The decline. in Catholic stu- 
dents is evident elsewhere in 
Bolduc’s research, which .indi- 
cates 19 percent of St. Michael’s 
students attended a Catholic high 
school. The figure was 30 percent 
in 1982. 

Different elements have 
affected that figure over time. 
Cronogue pointed out that many 
Catholic schools have closed and 
with tuition at an all-time high 
($21,200 at St. Michael’s), the 
cost plays a big role in students 
selecting a college. 

“We are losing students to 
closer, less expensive schools,” 
Cronogue said. 

Another telling number in 
the decline of Catholicism among 
students at St. Michael’s: Twelve 
percent of students partake in 
worship services at least once a 
week. Bolduc’s report compared 
that number to other Catholic col- 
leges, and it pales in comparison 
to the University of Notre Dame, 
where 61 percent of students 
attend a weekly Mass. 

The idea of once again mak- 
ing Mass mandatory for St. 
Michael’s students has been dis- 
cussed among the school’s facul- 
ty and ministry. The college has 
not held mandatory Mass since 
the early 1960’s when the student 


BUDGET: Thirty-one clubs Friday Knight Dry draws students 





Photo by Cate Westberg 


Students participate during Mass Sunday night at the Chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel. As religious practices among students decline, 
mandatory Mass for students has been considered. 


body was all male, Nelson said. 

However, Cronogue doesn’t 
think the idea of mandatory Mass 
would work these days. “To 
invite people will work,” he said, 
but to force students to go to 
Mass and pray won’t. He said 
unlike today, prayer was expect- 
ed years ago. 

“A larger culture has taken 
over,” Cronogue said, which he 
believes to be gripped by money. 


and organizations benefit 





Continued from Page 4 


Sophomore Spencer 
Powlison, a member of the 
Cycling Club, has benefited from 
the allocation process and has 
received funds for the team. 

“They are always receptive 
and willing to grant us what we 
need,” he said. 

With a budget of $1,800 this 
year, the team has found itself 
using most of the money for race 
entry fees and traveling expens- 
es. 

“Last year we spent a lot of 
money on jerseys and shorts, and 
this year we are planning on get- 
ting some jackets,” Powlison 
said, “so we might use some 
‘money for thats? 3. 72*:s:<7e' 9". 


Photo by Josh Kessler 
Senior WWPY station manager Matt Reno chats with his listeners dur- 
ing his radio show. WWPYV is one of the 31 campus clubs and organiza- 
tions that benefit from the S.A.’s budget allocation process. 


The money given to campus 
organizations is often not com- 
pletely used. If the amount given 
to a group exceeds the sum of 
money the group anticipated 
spending, the extra money is 
placed in a separate fund, 
Karlowicz said. In an effort to 
keep money from going unused, 
Karlowicz said the S.A. will 
encourage clubs to lend excess 
money to needy clubs this year. 

The S.A. has the power to 
fund on-campus projects and 
activities and to help its students. 
Through budgeting and financ- 
ing, the S.A. helps groups grow, 
and helps other groups continue 
with their student-oriented activ- 
ities. 





Therefore, people have easier 
access to technologies such as 
television, the Internet and tele- 
phones. This can shelter many 
students because they don’t have 
to see to each other or leave their 
rooms to communicate. They 
don’t take the time to go out with 
people to Mass anymore. 
Sophomore Alexa Huckin- 
Noss said she believes mandatory 
Mass would not work, and her 


Percentage of St. Michael’s students 
from Catholic high schools 





main concern is what penalty 
would be levied upon students 
who do not attend. She expects 
the number of applicants to St. 
Michael’s would decrease 
because she deems it unfair to 
force students to attend some- 
thing in which they have no inter- 
est. 

Nelson said people between 
the 18- to 22-year-old age range 
are usually still trying to discover 
what they want their religious 


-This poll was taken by 
sociology professor 
Vince Bolduc and _ his 
Research Methods class 
in April. Results are. 


based on 417 student 
responses with a 5 per- 
cent margin of error. 





faith to be. 

Regardless of the effort it 
would take, Bolduc would like to 
see the school return to the days 


when more students had strong - 


religious beliefs. He suggested 
the school should “increase the 
search for more religious stu- 
dents, because it is the central 
state of who we are and what we 
represent.” 


for night of alcohol-free activities 





A student lays her chips during a 
game of Bingo in the Rathskeller. 








All photos by Cate Westberg 
Students prepare to tie-dye T-shirts (above) in the Green Mountain 
Dining Room and participate in a game of Twister (below) in the lobby 
at Alliot Hall Friday night. Students took part in activities at a variety 
of locations from 7 p.m. until midnight, when prizes were handed out. 


—_ 
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Editorial 
Profit and weight loss 


Waiting in the checkout line at Shaw’s the other day, I 
was skimming the fashion magazines taunting shoppers from 
the news racks. Seventeen claimed to “help students avoid the 
Freshman 15.” Marie Claire offered ways to “slim your body 
in two weeks” next to a cover image of Courteney Cox’s pro- 
truding collarbones and sunken cheeks. They might as well 
have run a headline reading, “You’!l never look like this,” but 
they went instead with the slightly less obvious suggestion to 
“keep buying our publication and we’ll continue offering ways 
to at least try to help you look like this.” __ 

Sixty-three percent of women feel inadequate in com- 
parison to the media’s image of beautiful women, according to 
the Eating Disorders Association. It’s no wonder considering 
the average model is 5 foot 10 and 105 pounds compared to 
the average women, who is 5 foot 4 and 145 pounds. 

In a world saturated with visual media, it’s impossible 
to ignore cultural ideals for beauty. As advertising companies 
increasingly rely on sex to sell products, the representation of 
what’s sexy is becoming more obvious than ever. Giant, 
skeletal women are being used to sell lingerie and feminine 
hygiene products, while shirtless men with hard, oiled muscles 
are smiling at their electric razors and lathering their ¢>ndruff 
shampoo. Who do they think buys these products? Women 
are certainly not more likely to go out and buy a low-rise 
thong because they saw a woman on TV looking a lot better 
in it than they would. Companies are selling their products to 
the opposite sex and making the consumer for whom the prod- 
uct is intended feel bewilderingly inadequate. 

The National Association of Anorexia Nervosa and 
Associated Disorders reports that 8 million people in the 
United States suffer from a clinical or sub-clinical eating dis- 
order, 10 percent of whom are men and the majority of both 
genders being of college age. Not only that, but the percent- 
age of college students with eating disorders is significantly 
higher than that of non-students. The social and academic 
pressures of college life often create control and stress issues 
resulting in dieting, over-exercising and ultimately eating dis- 
orders. College students are also more apt to consume media 
through classes and dorm life, making them a target audience 
as well as victims of unethical ad campaigns and unrealistic - 
entertainment spokespeople. 

The average American child watches 21 hours of TV 
a week, introducing them to the 32 percent of underweight 
female network characters, the eating disorders group reports, 
making them susceptible to impossible cultural expectations 
from a very young age. 

Look around. The ethics of every sector of society 
are corrupted by the values of success and achievement, so 
much so that looking good has become a desperately impor- 
tant symbol of accomplishment. The messages are no longer 
subliminal. Ads for products as.innocious as toothpaste and 
Band-Aids clearly state that there is no possible way to 
improve your life without this product; you are doomed to be 


ugly and unhappy without this all-new whitening ingredient or 


clear strip. Companies and their corporate media minions 
have abused their power and become more concerned with 
profit than the health of consumers. : 

Young men and women are literally dying to be thin 
or muscular. The eating disorders group states that 20 percen! 
of those with serious eating disorders die. The youth of 
America are starving, binging, purging, exercising, counting 
and cutting to meet the great goal of eternal youth an« beauty. 
Of course there are other factors to be consideied, inv cing 
relationship and family problems, but none more apparent or 
dominant than visual media. 

The media are not mirrors of life; they are as distort- 
ed as body images. The cultural mirror reflects ideas, not 
people, and the media have a responsibility to transcy iu those 
ideas and reach the people. Otherwise news will become as 
ephemeral as beauty. 


Skye Donovan 
Executive Editor 


The National Association of Anorexia Nervosa and 
Associated Disorders hot line: 847-831-3438 


Photo of the week 








Photo by Cate Westberg 
International students pose in costume for the Halloween dance Saturday in Alliot. 


Students, protestors rally in largest 
D.C. demonstration since Vietnam War 


By Jessica Coomes 
Daily Kent Stater 
(Kent State U.) 


Washington, D.C. — More than 
100,000 protesters flocked to the 
capital Saturday to voice loud, 
peaceful objections to a possible 
war in Iraq. 

Six Kent State University 
students were part of what organ- 
izers said was the largest rally in 
Washington since Vietnam. 

“Normal, everyday people 
think this war is wrong — it’s not 
just activists,” said senior 
Maureen Havelkat. “A lot more 
people are getting fed up with 
what Bush is doing.” 

Speeches by actress Susan 
Sarandon and the Revs. Jesse 
Jackson and Al Sharpton high- 
lighted the four-hour rally. The 
crowd spanned from the Vietnam 
Veterans War Memorial to a pond 
by the Washington Monument. 

Protesters then overflowed 
into Washington’s closed streets, 
drifting _ shoulder-to-shoulder 
with bobbing heads and signs, 
chanting adamantly in a proces- 
sion around the White House. 

“Drop Bush, not bombs,” the 
protesters yelled. 

International ANSWER, Act 
Now to Stop War and End 
Racism, sponsorc! the event and 
coordinated other n:cior rallies 
saturda. <1 San Francisco and 
around the world. 

While President George W. 
Bush is calling for a regime 


change in Iraq, speakers and pro- 
testers repeatedly called for a 
change of power in the United 
States. 

Ramsey Clark, former U.S. 
attorney general, said the United 
States has weapons of mass 
destruction, which makes the 
government a “hypocrisy,” not a 
democracy. 

“Regime change needs to 
begin at home,” Clark said. 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson 
questioned the country’s priori- 
ties and demanded change. While 
CEOs are getting pay raises, 
unemployment, poverty and 
tuition are rising, he said. 

Peta Lindsay, a first-year 
student at Howard University 
who works for ANSWER, said 
she thinks money that would be 
spent toward a war could be used 
differently. 

“Tt 1s our schools that go 
unfunded, our families that go 
without health care. And for 
what?” Lindsay asked. 

Signs and chants objecting to 
U.S. oil interests were prevalent. 

“No blood for oil,” protest- 
ers declared. 

One protester held a sign that 
said, “Kill SUVs, not people.” 
Another sign had a picture of 
Bush with a black mustache and 
the caption, “Got oil?” 

But when it matters, Jackson 
said; democracy will work, and 
protesters should trust it. 

“This time the silent majori- 
ty is on our side,” Jackson 


explained. “Americans do not 
want this war.” 

Peace is possible through 
dialogue, and the rally was about 
dialogue, Susan Sarandon said. 

“I say to you, Mr. Bush, this 
is what democracy looks like,” 
she declared, looking out at the 
people who were voicing their 
opinions freely. 

Sarandon asked how much it 
would cost in money and lives.to 
enact a regime change in Iraq and 
to maintain stability. 

She questioned what would 
happen to U.S. relationships with 
the United Nations and _ allies 
who do not support the war. 

Clark contended a possible 
war would destroy international 
law and the United Nations, 
which have potential for peace. 

If the war isn’t prevented, he 
said, “We'll live in chaos for the 
rest of our lives, and who knows 
what will happen in the next gen- 
eration.” 

Jackson addressed the young 
people in the crowd when he said 
they are not the country’s future. 
“You are our right now.” 

The protesters, however, 
weren't just young people. 

“It’s really awesome to see 
so many people out there with so 
many different backgrounds who 
don’t want this war,” said first- 
year Brian Pearsall. 


— UWire 
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| The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspaper of St. Michael’s College, we 
strive to accurately, professionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in the 


community. 


The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our own, and are influenced only by 


our goal of both informing and entertaining our readers. 


We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 


time. 


The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to articles that we have printed in the 
paper and issues on campus. The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 


ed only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS. 


What wouldn't you do : - 


for $1 million? — 


_ “Shave my head an 
run around naked 





_ Mo Simonds, ’05 


“As long as I’m not. 
hurting anyone, 
I'd do just 
about anything.” 


_ Ryan Layman, ‘06 






“A presentation.” 


- Sachiko Goto, SIS 


“Fight Luke Hudak. — 
That kid’s tough.” _ 


Nick Kenney, °0 


3 wouldn’t do 
permanent.” — 


. Khwaja Muhonnad. 


“Live with, or owna 
cat.” 









Meagan Blair, ’06 














Photo by Luke Hudak 
Junior Mike Duffy and first-year students Derek McCann and 
Jonathan Perez participate in the cancer walk as part of the men’s 
hockey team. 


St. Michael’s raises 
money and awareness 


Hundreds participate in cancer walk 


By Kashina M. Sylvester 
Staff Writer 


Over 200 people participat- 
ed in the lymphoma and 
leukemia walk on Sunday Oct. 
20 outside of the Tarrant 
Recreation Center. The Student 
Athletic Advisory Committee 
organized the event for Michael 
Ford, Tarrant Recreation Facility 
Director Margaret Ford’s son. 

Raising a total of $4,428.12, 
the walkers divided into banner- 
carrying groups made up of vari- 
ous athletic teams, students and 
faculty. Led by the women’s 
cross country team, the group 
marched about two miles, from 
the Tarrant Recreation Center to 
North Campus and back. A few 
of the teams even came up with 
team names. 

The Fords, influenced by the 
names of chemotherapy medica- 
tions, participated as “The 
Methotrexate Maniacs.” “The 
Super Michael’s Cute, Caring 
and Compassionate Comrades,” 
members from the St. Michael’s 
child care center, won a pizza 
party for raising $615, the most 
money of all the groups. 

On March 8, 2001, at the age 
of 6, Michael Ford was diag- 
nosed with acute lymphoblastic 
teukemia, a cancer of the viood. 
What began as the intention to 
send a get-well card turned into 
the walk, inspired by the 
Leukemia & Lymphoma 
Society’s Light the Night. 

“Margaret has just been such 
a part of our lives that we wanted 
to do something to help,” said 
senior Julie Kelley, who helped 
organize the event. 


“It was nice to see 
everyone helping 
out the 
community.” 


Danielle Hicks, 
first-year student 


The walk was more than a 
chance to raise money for a good 
cause. It was also a chance to 
bring teams and friends closer 
together. 

“I thought the walk was 
good for the team. It was nice to 
see everyone helping out the 
community,” said first-year stu- 
dent Danielle Hicks of the 
women’s ice hockey team. 

When approached with the 
idea for a walk, Margaret Ford 
said she was touched and 
shocked. 

“The outpouring of support 
is heartwarming,” Ford said. The 
family had only one suggestion: 
Instead of having the walk for 
Michael Ford, it should be held 
in his honor. 

“The funds raised could be 
used to help someone less fortu- 
nate,” Ford said. 

Additional donations can be 
made to the Leukemia & 
Lymphoma Society. Anyone still 
interested in giving donations for 
Michael Ford can contact Julie 
Kelley or Lindsey Cucinotta. 


Academic 
internships 
crucial 


. Key to strong resumes 


By Abby Sweetser 
Staff Writer 


If students are looking to 
beef up their resumes for the 
post-graduation job hunt, an aca- 
demic internship might be just 
the thing. This semester close to 
50 St. Michael’s students are tak- 


. ing part in the internship pro- 
_gram, which offers the opportu- 


nity to work in a field of their 
interest and the reward of aca- 
demic credits. 

“This year the response has 
been very strong,” said Joanne 
LaBrake, internship program 
coordinator. So strong that they 
have added many new business- 
es to the program. Included in 
the new list are IDX, Ben & 


Jerry’s, Fox44, King Street 
Youth Center and Rome 
Snowboards. 


Senior Kerry Fitzgerald is 
taking part in a new internship at 
Rome Snowboards. 

“After graduation I want to 
work for a snowboarding compa- 
ny in Vermont. My long-term 
goal is to eventually start up my 
own snowboard company or a 
company that is somehow con- - 
nected with snowboarding,” 
Fitzgerald said. ae 

Students who are interested 
in the program and meet the 2.7 
cumulative GPA - requirement 
begin by attending one of six 
meetings where they get infor- 
mation and guidance to decide if 
an internship is right for them. 
The next step is contacting 
LaBrake, who meets one-on-one 
with students to try to fit their 
career goals and interests with an 
appropriate business. es 

“Then it was time to com- 
plete the application process,” 
Fitzgerald said. “The written 
application reminded me of a test 
with never-ending short answer 
questions on it. It was time-con- 
suming, but I found out that all 
hard work eventually pays off, 
because right now I am happy. 
where I am interning.” 

Senior Emily Westfal is 
doing her internship at IDX. — 

“I wanted to go into the 
business world after graduation,” 
Westfal said.. An internship 
offered her an opportunity to get 
involved in that world. 

“The process at school isn’t 
that difficult,’ Westfal said. She 
did note that getting a resume 
together and giving a good inter- 
view “can be pretty stressful.” 

While most students choose 
to do their internships within 
their majors, it is possible to try 
opportunities outside of their 
fields of study. The internship 
program is open to all students in 
all majors, however the journal- 
ism and psychology departments 


See INTERNSHIPS, Page 8 
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HOROSCOPES 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

Everyone knows what’s on your mind, yet 

you seem not to care. Now is a good time to 

ask for a raise or ask someone out. It’s also a 

bad time to tell your teacher what you really 
think of the class. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

You’re going to do something incredible, 
something you never thought you could do. 
Get over it, you’re not that special. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

A lot of difficult things are coming up for 
you. If you stick to the plan, everything will 
be. cool, but taking a night off to celebrate 
with your friends could have dire conse- 
quences. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 
A friendly warning; the deodorant you use is 
no longer working for you. Seek out new 
products, or your friends will be seeking the 
nearest exit for some fresh air. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug 22) 

Try as you might, you just can’t get some 
people to like you. Forget about it. Besides, 
it’s easier to annoy people than to make them 
happy. 


VIRGO: (Aug 23-Sept 22) 


Do whatever it takes to make your signifigant _ 


other happy. You will be rewarded for your 
efforts. 


LIBRA: (Sept 23-Oct 22) 
People say you are hilarious. Whether they 
are laughing at your jokes or at the size of 
your head is up for debate. 


SCORPIO: (Oct 23-Nov 21) 

If you feel like you are sticking your neck out 
for others far too often, remember your ten- 
dency to screw up, forcing others to stick 
their necks out for you. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov 22-Dec 21) 

The holidays are coming up and you'll be 
forced into the same house as relatives. Take 
this opportunity to do whatever you need to 
escape the harsh realities of your family. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec 22-Jan 19) 

Stress is really getting to you lately. All that 
work isn’t going to mean a thing if you pop a 
blood vessel straining over the paper due in 
the morning. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan 20-Feb 18) 
Check your priorities, they seem a little back- 
ward. Passing up a trip to the casino in 
Canada in favor of getting next week’s work 
done in advance is not healthy. 


PISCES: (Feb 19-March 20) - 

You have so much stuff and you’re running 
out of room in your place of residence. 
Throw some crap out. Why do you need it all 
anyway? 


Features 
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A sukkah stands outside Temple Sinai on Swift Street in South Burlington, similar to one constructed by the 
members of St. Michael’s Introduction to Judaism class as they learn about various Jewish holidays. 


Introduction to Judaism course offers 
hands-on study of religion and culture 


By Brad St. Martin 
Staff Writer 


Students at St. Michael’s 
must take Christianity classes to 
fufill their religion requirement. 
However, St. Michael’s offers 
other religious studies classes too 
including Introduction to 
Judaism. 

The class is taught by Rabbi 
Joshua Chasan. 

“Clearly, in the world: we 


live, there should be communica-. 


tion in education across the 
lines,” Chasan said. 

Introduction to Judaism is a 
class in which students learn 
about Judaism as a religion and 
as a culture. 

Traditional religious studies 
courses offered at St. Michael’s 
are lecture - based. This course 
gives the students an opportunity 
to learn about Judaism through 
hands-on study. 

This semester, students have 
assembled a sukkah, a temporary 


dwelling that resembles the the 
ones that Moses and the Israelites 
lived and ate in while wandering 
the desert for 40 years before 
reaching Israel. They are still 
used in religious practice today. 

Students constructed the 
sukkah at Chasan’s home in 
Burlington. Chasan also invites 
students to attend services at the 
Ohavei Zedek Synagogue on 
North Prospect Street in 
Burlington. 

Some St. Michael’s cradents 
have responded positively to the 
college’s religious requirements. 

“The religion requirement 
doesn’t bother me,” said sopho- 
more Eric Greene, a non- 
Catholic student. “Tt’s more like 
another history course to me.” 

The core of the Judaism 
course is based on four sections. 
In the first section, students study 
the general background and his- 
tory of Judaism. The second sec- 
tion is dedicated to the study of 
the Hebrew calendar. During the 


. 


third section, students study the 
life and practices of Jewish peo- 
ple. The final section is devoted 
to the study of traditional rab- 
binic opinions about euthanasia 
and capital punishment. 
Throughout each section of the 
course, students study these top- 
ics in and out of the classroom. 

The Rev. Joseph McLaugh- 
lin, who teaches Christ-ianity 
courses, said-students should ful- 
fill their requirement with two 
Christianity courses. 

“However, I think it is a 
good idea to take Judaism as an 
elective in order to learn more 
about other religions,” 
McLaughlin said. 

Others say Introduction to 
Judaism is beneficial to a well- 
rounded learning experience. 

“There are all different types 
of people in this world,” said sen- 
ior Hillary Hawkins, a student in 
Chasan’s class. “This course 
gives you another view on reli- 
gion.” 
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of Masks, Makeup 
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The Blue Mall 
150 Dorset Street 
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Mentors hang out with some of Winooski’s middle schoolers atop Mount Philo in the fall of 2000. 


M.O.V.E.’s Middle School Mentors 


Program provides role models to local girls 


By Jen Butson 
Staff Writer 


One friend at a time, nine St. 
Michael’s women are, coming 
together with Winooski middle 
school girls to foster relation- 
ships and support them through 
the turbulence of adolescence. 

With the help of the 
M.O.V.E. office, a handful of St. 
Michael’s women created a pro- 
gram five years ago to develop a 
stronger community for local 
girls, those who might not other- 
wise get time to bond with posi- 
tive role models. 

“They act as a friend and 
may be some kind of support,” 
said Anne Giombetti, director of 
M.O.V.E. 

Today, the Middle School 
Mentors program holds true to its 
original idea — that an all-girls 
mentoring program is essential 
for the community. 

“It’s positive interaction 
with less privileged girls who 
have emotional, social or family 
problems,” senior Erin Burke 
said. “I know how nice it is to 
have somebody to lean on, and 
our goal is to give that to these 
girls.” 

Burke has been a Middle 
School Mentor for four years and 
has served as the group’s coordi- 
nator for the past two years. 

For these girls, Middle 
School Mentors means a break 
from daily struggle and a new 
friendship with a St. Michael’s 
student. The group meets 
Thursdays from 2:30 to 6:30 p.m. 
This year’s coordinator, junior 
Meghan Donoghue, picks the 
girls up at Winooski Middle 
School. At St. Michael’s, they 
meet individually with their men- 
tors and take advantage of cam- 
pus activities — the gym, movies 
and Alliot, where the 18 mentors 
and girls meet for a group dinner. 

The girls especially enjoy 
the college interaction. “We - 


“The girls have 
problems behaving in 
class and a lot of 
mood swings. In time, 
they become very 
attached, caring and 
loving toward their 


mentors.” 
Meghan Donoghue, 
program coordinator 


ordered pizza one time and 
the girls were all disappointed 
because they love eating with 
everyone in Alliot,’ Burke said. 
“You never realize the things that 
they love.” 

In addition to weekly activi- 
ties, the program’s year long 
commitment allows mentors to 
bring the girls hiking at Mount 
Philo, to the movies and holiday 
parties. 

“They really go that extra 


‘ mile,” Burke said, commenting 


that some mentors attend the 
girls’ sporting events on week- 
ends. 

The mentors aim to bring the 
group to new locations. Last 
year, the girls toured the Vermont 
Teddy Bear Co. This year 
Donoghue hopes 18 women and 
girls can sip hot chocolate togeth- 
er in a restaurant on Church 
Street . 

“We want to bring them 
somewhere they have never 
been, where their parents proba- 
bly wouldn’t take them,” 
Donoghue said. 

The mentors are matched 
with girls whom their counselor 
decides would work best togeth- 
er,.Giombetti said. The matches 
do not always go smoothly. Some 
parents do not want their child to 
partake in the program, and some 
girls will avoid their weekly 


-_ meetings, Burke said. 


One parent did not want her 


child to meet with her mentor. 
Burke went to the girl’s home 
and talked to her mother, eventu- 
ally changing her mind. . 

“T knew that girl needed the 
program, and I knew that she did 
not want to be taken out of it,” 
Burke said. 

Another issue that mentors 
face is the relationships between 
the girls, who are not always 
friendly with each other. 

“Middle school can be 
cliquey. There’s always, ‘I’m not 
talking to her,’” Burke said. “We 
encourage one-on-one time 
rather than group activities.” 

Working with the girls has 
been a growing experience, 
Donoghue said. 

“Jnitially it’s very difficult. 
The girls have problems behav- 
ing in class and a lot of mood 
swings. In time, they become 
very attached, caring and loving 
toward their mentors.” 

The mentors attempt to meet 
the girls’ parents in the first 
month of the program, when the 
girls are driven home in a St. 
Michael’s van. “It’s sad to drop 
them off. Sometimes they’re 
scared or unsure,” Burke said. 

As often as possible, the 
group tries to match mentors 
with students on a long-term 
basis: 

Burke has worked with the 
same girl for three years. 

“She really opened up to me, 
but it took a while,” Burke said. 

Many girls have been paired 
with their mentors for years and 
are not looking forward to high 
school. 
they can’t be in the program in 
the ninth grade,” Burke said. 

Burke recently received the 
Susan B. Anthony award from 
‘the Y.W.C.A. in honor of her con- 
tribution as a Vermont young 
women’s leader. ; 

“ think it would be great if I 
could coordinate a program like 


this with high school kids,” 


Burke said. 


“Some girls hate that 


INTERNSHIPS: 
choices can affect 
future careers 


Continued from Page 6 


offer their own practicum course. 

Students choose which pro- 
gram they want to do with the 
guidance of LaBrake and by 
looking the program up online, 
with a full list of available busi- 
nesses. 

“If you pick a company that 
you are interested in, I think it 


| will make your internship even 


more rewarding,” 
said. ; 

The online information is 
“always growing and changing 
as we continue to review and 
update the list,” LaBrake said. 
This produces a fairly accurate 
and fresh list for students to look 
through and locate a program 
best suited for them. 

Senior Elizabeth LeFebvre 
is also participating in one of the 
newer internships at the Vermont 
State Auditor’s Office. She said 
she chose her internship because 
she was an accounting major 
looking into a career as an audi- 
tor. 

“T expect to get a better look 
at the auditing career and to learn 
about what auditors do, to pre- 
pare myself,” LeFebvre said. 

This means that students are 
not just sent out to copy papers 
and make coffee, but are also 
involved in a real learning expe- 
rience, which they can use to 
their advantage in the job mar- 
Ket. 

“Tt’s a really great opportu- 
nity to learn,” Westfal said. 

LaBrake agrees and also 
pointed out that internships are 
opportunities to “put to use skills 
you have learned at St. 
Michael’s.” 

Sometimes students choose 
to continue in that direction and 
sometimes they don’t, LaBrake 
said. 

“We supervise very careful- 
ly so it’s clearly quality work,” 
LaBrake said. 

Fitzgerald wanted to make 


Fitzgerald 


~ sure her job was one she was 


going to enjoy. 

“J am also doing an intern- 
ship so I can make sure that what 
I wanted to do is in fact as inter- 
esting as I thought it would be. 
After graduation, I do not want a 
job that I dread going to.” 

These internships, which 
require 45 hours of work per 
credit, are an excellent way to 
give students an advantage after 
graduation. “Students don’t real- 
ize how important it is,” LaBrake 
said. “To have a solid internship 
on their resume could set them 
apart.” 
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American Apparel 
74? Warehouse St. 
Los Angelas, CA. 92021 
Tak (213) 488-0226 











The American Apparel family of brands 
include: 

Classic Girl for women, 

Standard American for men. and 
Classic Baby for infants and toddlers. 
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All Photos by Nick LaCour 
(Above) An unknown ripper tweaks out a stalefish grab while freerid- 
ing down one of the nine trails open Saturday, which consisted of three 
distinct runs. Killington even created a mini-terrain park, which fea- 
tured a couple of railslides. 


_(Top left) Andrew Olfien, a first-year student at Champlain College, 


catches some hangtime off one of the natural jumps littering the trails 
at Killington. Moderate rain all day Saturday softened the mostly man- 
made snow. Killington, which opened Friday, prides itself on providing 
some of the earliest skiing and snowboarding in the nation every year. 
There is currently top-to-bottom skiing accessed by two lifts, including 
the gondola. 


(Left) A thick fog made visibility on the upper half of the mountain dif- 
ficult Saturday. Skiers and snowboarders had to deal with wind and 
snow in high elevations at times, before descending into a rainstorm 
toward the bottom. Four inches of heavy, wet snow from the night 
before made the trails soft at any elevation. 





Escape to Shelburne Farms 


This national historic landmark offers a convenient way to enjoy the great outdoors 


By Jamie Kujawa 
Staff Writer 


Shelburne Farms is more 
than a historic site with natural 
beauty and miles of waiking 
trails. It proves to be a conven- 
ient place to get out and enjoy the 
great outdoors. 

Shelburne Farms is a 1,400- 
acre national historic landmark, 
fully operating farm and non- 
profit environmental educational 
center. 

Eight miles of walking trails 
loop through woodlands and 
offer spectacular beauty. The dirt 
trails wind through meadows and 
feeding pastures for the herds of 
cows and sheep that graze on the 
farm. The animals are part of the 
working farm and the children’s 
farm. Walkers can go all the way 
to the lake and view Shelburne 
Bay, although there is no beach. 

“The network of trails offers 
a tremendous diversity of land- 


scapes,” said Hilary Sunderland, 
the special events coordinator at 
the farm. 

Perhaps the most magnifi- 
cent part of the walking trails is 
Lone Tree Hill, Shelburne Farms’ 
highest point. From the summit 
of the hill, walkers can enjoy 
views of Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondack Mountains to the 
west and the Green Mountains to 
the east. 

The land around Lone Tree 
Hill is permanently protected by 
conservation projects to maintain 
wildlife and forestry. } 


The farm has 400 acres of : 


managed woodlands: The forest 
consists of northern hardwoods 
and softwoods, as well as pine 
and spruce plantations. Each 
year, 10 to 30 acres are set aside 
for cutting and replanting to keep 
a good balance of young and old 
trees. Several other acres are left 
alone as a wildlife refuge. 

In 1998, Shelburne Farms 


received “Green Certification” 
from SmartWood, a project of the 
Rainforest Alliance and the 
Natural Wildlife Federation’s 
Northeast Natural Resource 
Center. 

Visitors are greeted at the 
Welcome Center from mid-May 
through mid-October. A fee of 
$6 for adults and $4 for children 
allows access to the trails and 
participation in all barn activities, 
including the cheese factory and 
the children’s farm. 

The off-season began at the 
farm on Oct. 20. There is no 
longer a fee for use of the trails, 
which offer access to the foliage 
colors. 

The farm is no longer open, 
but the inn and the Welcome 
Center store remain open 
throughout the winter. 

Shelburne Farms is not far 
from St. Michael’s, located at 
1611 Harbor Road in Shelburne. 





ass oe 24 
: Photo by Luke Hudak 
A couple make the best of a dreary day by walking their dog along the 
eight miles of walking trails at Shelburne Farms. 
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Climb si and es dry at Petra Cliffs 


The indoor climbing center is an oasis for beginner and expert climbers 


By Will Graham 
Staff Writer 


As the cold moves in, stu- 
dents are looking for ways to 
remain active. Petra Cliffs 
Climbing Center offers indoor 
rock climbing as well as numer- 
ous other activities. 

“Petra Cliffs is one of the 
better rock climbing gyms in the 
state,” said St. Michael’s junior 
Jeremy Herbert, a Petra Cliffs 
member. “The staff is helpful, 
and there are always challenging 
routes.” 

Petra Cliffs includes an 
indoor climbing center, a moun- 
taineering school and programs 
on climbing and team building. 

The indoor climbing center 
features 8,500 square feet of 
climbing space, more than 30 top 
ropes, lead climbing, sheer verti- 
cals, overhangs, cracks and lay- 
back edges. It has more than 
1,500 square feet of bouldering, 
which is climbing without a rope 
without getting higher than head 
height. The bouldering cave, in 
the upper section of the building, 
provides many overhanging 
climbs. Other facilities include 
an observation deck, cardiovas- 
cular equipment and _ free 
weights. 

The mountaineering school 
includes various types of pro- 


grams including guided expedi- 
tions where experienced instruc- 
tors guide groups on adventures 
all over the world. The school 
also offers’a youth program, 
where children learn trust, team 
building, leadership and outdoor 
skills. 

Petra Cliffs was started in 
1999 as an outdoor guiding serv- 
ice. Soon the company was in 
need of a building at least 30 feet 
tall to house a full-scale indoor 
rock climbing facility. When the 
building was not found, Petra 
Cliffs had one built to its specifi- 
cations. In March 2000, Petra 
Cliffs opened. 

“Experience is not neces- 
sary,’ general manager David 





Photo by Cate Westberg 
8-year-old Tyler Startari of South Burlington navigates a rope bridge 
after a lesson at Petra Cliffs Indoor Climbing Center. 


Putnam said. 

Petra Cliffs offers various 
instruction opportunities, includ- 
ing private lessons, such as clinic 
nights and family climb night. 

To start climbing, a test is 
given to certify a climber’s abili- 
ty to manage the safety rope. A 
belay orientation, which teaches 
rope-handling skills, is offered 
for $5 to teach people how to 
climb and manage the ropes safe- 
ly throughout the building. 

St. Michael’s has a climbing 
facility in the lobby of the Tarrant 
Center. The wall has a natural 
look with a few routes and holds. 
Some students think the wall 
needs to be replaced with some- 
thing more challenging. Some 


students think it’s there just to 
look good. 

Sophomore Nick Aleandro, 
a Petra Cliffs employee, said he 
dislikes the wall in the Tarrant 
Center. 

“It defeats the purposes of 
having a wall. A climbing wall is 
something you're supposed to 
train on. You can’t train on this 
wall because you can’t change 
the holds. Plus, there’s no over- 
hang. The few holds that they do 
have are not good for your ten- 
dons,” Aleandro said. 

At Petra Cliffs, the holds 
and routes are changed every 
Sunday. Several different routes 


are available to the top of the - 


walls at Petra Cliffs. There are 
beginner routes with bigger holds 
placed intentionally in positions 
easier to reach. The routes grad- 
ually become more difficult and 


















are defined by the color of the 
taped marker. The expert climbs 
include lead climbs where the 
climber has to clip into carabi- 
neers placed along the route. 
These routes can go up the wall 
and along the ceiling. 

Climbers usually range in 
age from 12 to 25, but Petra has 
seen 3-year-olds all the way up to 
grandparents. If a partner is 
needed to climb, there are sign- 
up sheets and a “Climbing 
Community” section on the Petra 
Cliffs Web site. 

Petra Cliffs offers indoor and 
outdoor instruction to people of 
all abilities. 

“We’re a teaching facility 
where we want to make it acces- 
sible to all people to experience 
this complicated and technical 
sport,” executive director Chip 


Schlegal said. 





You don’r need Advanced Physics To learn To fly. 


The Smuggs College Pass gets you airborne at ground-level prices. 








* no black-out dates 


* mind-expanding skiing & riding terrain 


* cool events, pipejams & special college days 
* 425’ Olympic-size Superpipe, SnowZone 


& awesome on-mountain amenities 


¢ glades, bumps, racing & more 
¢ free daily bus service from St. Michael's, 


UVM & Johnson State 
¢ use Knight Card to buy your pass 


SAVE 


*120 


When You Buy 


Smuggs College Pass 


*299 


From Your College 
Representative before 


10/31/02 


St. Michael’s Wilderness 
Program 694.2614 


5419 afrer 10/31/02 
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Photo by Cate Westberg 


City Market in downtown Burlington offers a variety of fresh produce along with a wide selection of soy 
products and free-range meats. Many of the fruits and vegetables are grown locally in Vermont. 


Students seek best buys 
at variety of food stores 


By Christine Johnson 
Staff Writer 


Students at St. Michael’s all 
have different eating habits and 
choosing the right grocery store 
might make the difference for 
some. 

A majority of upperclassmen 
live off campus, in theme houses 
or in townhouses with kitchens 
for the residents, allowing them 
to cut down or eliminate their 
meal plan in Alliot and cook 
meals on their own. 

“I stopped my meal plan alto- 
gether,” said Debbie Biggs, a jun- 
ior living in theme housing. “It’s 
easier and healthier to just go 
shopping at the grocery store.” 

Students have several grocery 
shopping options, including 
Shaw’s in Colchester, Price 
Chopper on U.S. 7, Hannaford 
and Healthy Living by the 
University Mall, all in South 
Burlington, and a fairly new store 
in downtown Burlington, Onion 
River Co-op’s City Market. 

“I prefer to shop at Price 
Chopper because it is quick and 
easy,’ said Richard Dailey, a jun- 
ior living in a townhouse. “There 
is a new way of checking out 
your items where you can ring 
yourself up,” he said. 

Most students search for a 
store that allows them to shop 
quickly and efficiently but they 
do not let this stand in the way of 
bargain-hunting. 

“I go to Shaw’s because it’s 
cheaper,” said Erin McCarty, a 
junior living on North Campus. 
“T use my Shaw’s card every time 
I go and usually save at least $5. 
Grand Union is much more 
expensive,” McCarty said. 

Students who are searching for 
healthier options can shop at 
Healthy Living, located across 
from the University Mall. This 
store offers a wide range of 
organic fruits and vegetables that 
are grown without pesticides, 
limited preservatives and _artifi- 
cial coloring. 

The produce section of the 
store is 90 percent organic and 
the café is 80 percent organic. 
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Vegan and vegetarian choices are 
offered at reasonable prices. 

“The prices here are a little 
more expensive, but you are pay- 
ing to get a better quality,” said 
Elizabeth Tigan, the community 
outreach coordinator at Healthy 
Living. 

Healthy Living has sandwich- 
es, fruit and fruit cups that are 
quick and easy for college stu- 
dents. The store offers no special 
type of advantage card but does 
accept the Knight Card, Tigan 
said. 

City Market is another store 
that offers more healthful choic- 
es. It supplies natural and organ- 
ic meat products from Vermont, 
fresh produce, whole and organic 
nuts and grains along with hun- 
dreds of organic, natural and bio- 
degradable products. 

Collette Newell, a senior liv- 
ing in the 300s, purchases her 
food at City Market. 

“City Market allows me to buy 
the organic fruits and veggies 
that I like to eat, and I am able to 
buy in bulk,” Newell said. 
“Other grocery stores don’t usu- 
ally have the items that I need in 
bulk.” 

The two grocery stores most- 
students seem to choose are 
Shaw’s and Price Chopper, due to 
their cleanliness, proximity, 
diverse selection and savings 
cards. 

“I go to Price Chopper and 
look for sales, which I usually 
find on veggies; but the 
AdvantEdge Card is what saves 
me the most money,” Newell 
said. 

Students said they would be 
least likely to shop at the A&P 
and Grand Union in Essex. 

“IT don’t go to Grand Union 
because the prices are too expen- 
sive and I don’t get the same buys 
that I get at Price Chopper, 
Dailey said. “I stopped going to 
A&P because it did not seem 


clean and the items were not of 


great quality.” 
Kate, an employee at Shaw’s 
in Colchester who declined to 


-give her last name, said she 


observes a great amount of col- 


lege students from the area bring- 
ing their business to Shaw’s. 

“Guys come in groups with 
coupons and look through the 
fliers for the best sales. It’s funny 
because you wouldn’t think that 
college guys would make the 
effort, but they do.” 

“Girls usually use the coupons 
just as the guys do, only they split 
up the food and the costs more 
than the guys between them- 


- selves,” she said. 


Ben Palkowdski, an employ- 
ee at Price Chopper, notices sim- 
ilar behavior of the college stu- 
dents shopping there. 

“We don’t tend to have any 
problems with the college stu- 
dents. In fact, they seem to be 
some of our nicer customers and 
they are always using coupons in 
order to save - money,” 
Palkowdski said. 

When it comes down to it, 
many college students do not 
have a lot of money and are look- 
ing for the best buys when shop- 
ping for groceries. 

“Of course, I definitely look at 
price,” Dailey said. “I want to get 
the best buys.” 
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Red Bull and 


vodka drink 


Not a very intoxicating idea 


By Sean Piana 
Staff Writer 


Mixing energy drinks and 
alcohol, such as Red Bull and 
vodka, seems to be the latest fad 
among college students. The 
quick energy fix can be used for 
an all-night cram session or on 
the weekend when many students 
are looking to party longer and 
harder. 

“It’s the best of both worlds,” 
senior Caroline Higgins said. 
“You not only get energy, but you 
get your booze too.” 

Red Bull and vodka has 
become a fixture at many popular 
Burlington bars where the major- 
ity of customers are college stu- 
dents. Reuben James, or RJ’s, 
offers these drinks on special 
Monday through Wednesday for 
$3.50 a glass. 

“Tt is a very popular drink. 
People ask for it all the time,” RJ 
bartender Kristi Cook said. 
College students are the main 
consumers of the drink, Cook 
said. 

However, some doctors say 
that mixing alcohol and energy 
drinks could pose health risks. 
Redbull contains 80 milligrams 
of caffeine. Combining Red Bull 
and alcohol is essentially mixing 
a depressant with a stimulant, 
which could have negative 
effects on the body if consumed 
in large amounts. 

Despite warnings, college stu- 
dents are tossing back these 
drinks under the impression that 
they offer a quick fix, giving 
energy that will last all night. 
Contrary to popular belief, con- 
suming large amounts of the 
drink could cause problems. 

“Caffeine and alcohol are both 
diuretics, which cause people to 
lose bodily fluids and increase 
the risk of dehydration,” Susan 
Jacques, director of Health 





Services, said. 

“Tf large amounts of alcohol 
are ingested, dehydration can 
increase the effects of alcohol,” 
Jacques said. 

Some argue that this is true of 
any drink containing both caf- 
feine and alcohol, such as a rum 
and Coke. Any drink containing 
this combination when consumed 
abusively poses the same health 
risks. 

“Caffeine and alcohol are 
both drugs and have effects on 
the body,” Jacques said. “I think 
that either drug in large amounts, 
alone or combined, can cause 
problems.” 

Despite warnings, students 
seem more interested in partying 
the night away than the chance of 
these drinks affrecting them in a 
negative way. 

“T like to get a few Red Bull 
and vodka drinks to start my 
night,” senior Brian Bemis said. 
“It helps me to socialize and 
drink more.” 

The accessibility will likely- 
continue until there is more con- 
crete evidence of this drink being 
barmful to the body. 

“In large amounts (Red Bull 
and vodka), I see potential for 
health risks, but in small 
amounts, I see no problem,” 
Jacques said. 


Photo by Luke Hudak 
Mixing these may not be a good idea. 


NOW ACCEPTING 


KNIGHT CARDS | 
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A new 
band 
In town 


Chad Urmston 
returns to SMC 
without Dispatch 


By Stephanie Theberge 
Staff Writer 


Chad Urmston, on a break 
from his band Dispatch, will be 
performing at St. Michael’s on 
Friday Nov. 22, with his current 
side-project Flag of the 
Shiners. 

Urmston performed at St. 
Michael’s last year with 
Dispatch and said they had a 
“cool time” when they were 
: here. 

“If you like Dispatch, 
you'll like this,” said Tyler 
Abele, a student who is produc- 
ing the show. 


‘To me it feels like 
rock ’n’ roll.’ 


Chad Urmston 


Ummston’s new side-proj- 
ect is still in the works. He is 
working hard to try and find the 
right people to fit into his band. 

“Being in a band is like 
being married,’ Urmston said. 

' Flag of the Shiners just fin- 
ished recording its new six- 
song EP. The music has a little 
bit of everything in it. 

They will be performing 
the six new. songs at St. 
Michael’s. 

“To me it feels like rock 
‘n’ roll,” Urmston said. 

In Urmston’s childhood 
home, everyone played a musi- 
cal instrument. 

“You didn’t really have a 
choice,” Urmston said, who 
began playing the tuba in 
fourth grade. 

Urmston said he feels 
privileged to make music for a 
living. He draws his inspira- 
tions from old hobos and old 
stories. He looks up to such 
people as John F. Kennedy, 
Abraham Lincoln and Jack 
London. He was always inter- 
ested in history and enjoys trav- 
eling. Most of his ideas for his 
music: come from real-life 
experiences. = 

Derek Trenholm, who has 
previously performed at St. 
Michael’s, will open the show. 
The doors open at 8 p.m. 
Trenholm will go on at 8:30 
p.m. followed by Flag of the 
Shiners at 9 p.m. 


Tickets are free for stu- 


dents and are $5 for others. 
Students should present their 
IDs at the bookstore before the 
show to receive free tickets. 
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Photo courtesy of Jim Walsh 


Moe. is Al Schnier on guitar and vocals, Rob Derhak on bass and vocals, Chuck Garvey on guitar and vocals, Vinnie Amico on drums and Jim 
Loughlin on percussion and acoustic guitar. Moe. will perfom at the Burlington Memorial Auditorium on Friday, Nov. 1. 


Moe. crafts tightly wound songs, 
encourages live experience 


By Jon-Michael McColgan 
Staff Writer 


In 1991 five musicians sat 
and listened to an old Louis 
Jordan tune, “Five Guys Named 
Moe,” and that’s where it all 
began. 

Five Guys Named Moe was 
the original band name, which 


included a sax player in its first 


incarnation, and since then the 
band name has been shortened to 
moe. 

Eleven years, eight albums 
and many tours later, moe. is still 
going strong. Moe. will begin 
its geaalls » tour. Noy) (L,, .at 
Burlington’s Memorial 
Auditorium. To say the band is 
excited is an understatement. 

“It’s nice to get back on the 


road and do some shows ... It’s 


nice to be the life of the party 
every night,” said Vinnie Amico, 
drummer for moe. 

Moe. started in Buffalo, N.Y. 
Since then the band has moved 
to-Albany and then to New York 
City. Today the members live 
throughout the Northeast. 

Moe. consists of Al Schnier 
on guitar and vocals, Rob Derhak 
on bass and vocals, Chuck 
Garvey on guitar and vocals, 


‘Vinnie Amico on drums, and Jim 


Loughlin on percussion and 
acoustic guitar. 

Moe. originally signed with 
Sony’s.550 Music in May 1996. 
The band left Sony in April 1999 
when it worked with its own, 
Fatboy Records, which released 
its latest album, “Warts and All- 
Volume 2.” 


Moe. has traveled the coun-: 


try on tour going to both small 
and large venues, some with 
thousands in attendance. 

« The band has traveled from 
New England to Japan. Fans are 
dedicated to moe. across the 
world. 

“It’s awesome they know 
the words to every song,” Amico 
said of the fans in Japan. “It’s 
like being on another planet. 
They’re very nice people, they’re 
very interesting.” 


| moe. in concert 


. “What time: 
8 pam. ! 


fn How dollearn — 
more about moe.? — 
The band’s 
Website 
www.moe.org 





The band has a changing 
nature to the way it crafts songs. 
“We can improvise live on 
stage, and encourage the live 
music experience, but we need to 
have material in the first place,” 
Schnier said in the band’s biogra- 
phy. . 
Moe. 


is a_ rock ‘n’’ roll 


- band. Nailing down its influences 


was difficult 


“We are all influenced by | 


different thing ... someone might 
be listening to Miles Davis, 
someone else maybe listening to 
Led Zeppelin,” Amico said. 

They .attempt to use it all. 
These guys love music, all of it: 
rock ‘n’ roll, jazz, rap, anything 
they can get their hands on. 

They love to play music, on 
tour and in the studio jamming. 

“Some of our songs can be 
pretty long with us jamming,” 
Amico said. “I wouldn’t want to 
do anything else.” 





Photo courtesy of Jim Walsh 
Top left to right: Vinnie Amico, Jim Loughlin, Chuck Garvey. Bottom 
left to right: Rob Derhak and Al Schnier. 


me Bibum ef the Week 


The Grateful Dead 
Go to Nassau 
Nassau Coliseum/ Uniondale, N.Y./ 
May 15 and 16, 1980 


This is the latest release from the Grateful Dead’s 
tape vault. They played Nassau Coliseum just after 
releasing “Go to Heaven.” This is an infusion of their 
new material of this time, as well as their old. 

Recommended Listenings: 
Alabama Getaway 
Tee Apo Ss of Circumstance 
‘High Time © 
Playing i in ve se 
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Vermont band takes up grassroots following 





Photos from www.strangefolk.com 


Strangefolk jams during a performance July 25, in a park in Rochester , N.Y. Strangefolk now consists of Jon Tafton, Luke Montgomery, Don 


Scott, Luke Smith and Erik Glockler. 


Strangefolk travels home after finishing national tour 


By Katie Mazurek — 
Staff Writer They put on a really 
funky show. The 
What started out as two guys high energy at the 


playing acoustic guitar for fun 
has since evolved into a band 
with a steady following. 
Originally named Strange 
Folk, in 1991 the band consisted 
of guitarist and vocal duo Reid 
Genauer and Jon Trafton. Within 
a year, bassist Erik Glockler and 
drummer Luke Smith joined 


‘them. The four formed the group 


Strangefolk, now one word. 

The members of the band all 
attended the University of 
Vermont. They began playing in 
bars in and around Burlington 
and performed at parties at UVM 
and places like Nectars and Club 
Toast, said Strangefolk’s manag- 
er Al Ostroy. 


“Vermont is home,” Ostroy — 


said. is 
In the years that followed the 
Burlington schedule, Strangefolk 


. built a national grassroots follow- 


ing based on its three successful 


studio releases, “Lore,” : show,” Molloy said. “The high ward to returning to Vermont - 
“Weightless in Water” and “A nd the dynamics that the band oy er5y at the shows makes them next week, because this is where 
Great Long While.” had Wgeuics. great, a guaranteed good time.” it started out, Ostroy said. 


“Lore” and “Weightless in 
Water’ were available only at 
their shows and through mail 
orders but nonetheless did very 
well in sales. “Lore” was pro- 


shows makes them 
great, a guaranteed 
good time. 


Tara Molloy, sophomore 


duced by Dan Archer, who also 
worked with Phish. 

In 2000, Strangefolk under- 
went some changes. Reid 
Genauer decided to leave the 
band, but that was not the end for 
Strangefolk. The band picked up 
guitar player and singer Luke 
Montgomery and keyboard play- 
er Don Scott. 

“IT really like Strangefolk, 
but I think they lost something 
when Reid left. He had an amaz- 
ing voice,” senior Kirk Prichard 
said. 

Prichard, who has seen the 
band nine times, prefers the 
Strangefolk of Genauer’s time 


“Tt’s hard to live up to what 
the band once had when they lose 
an instrumental person and pick 
up two new people,” Prichard 
said. 
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Strangefolk play at the Gathering of the Vibes festival June 30, 2001. 


Strangefolk’s live album 
“Open Road,” its first since 
Genauer’s departure, is in stores, 
and the band is on tour promoting 
it along with its newest album 
» Coast to Coast.” 

Sophomore Tara Molloy has 
seen Strangefolk twice and likes 
the mixture of rock and folk. 

“They put on a really funky 


Strangefolk’s biggest project 
is its annual Garden of Eden 
Festival. This year marked the 
seventh year of the Labor Day 
festival. The three-day music fest 


was held in Wilmington, V.T., 
and featured bands such as 
Particle, Addison Groove Project 
and Brothers Past. 

Strangefolk is touring all 
over the country. The band has 
played in various venues 
throughout Canada, but have not 
been to Europe yet, Ostroy said. 

Strangefolk is looking for- 


Strangefolk will be playing at 
Higher Ground on Nov. 2 and 3. 

Strangefolk will be heading 
back to the studios in 2003 to 
record its next album. 


Dates and 
other — 
information: 


Mm Oct. 30, 
Paradise Rock 
Club, Boston, 


Mass. 
B® Oct. 31, State 


Theatre, Portland, : 


Maine © 
Nov. 2, Higher 

Ground, Winooski 
a Nov. 3, Higher 








ATURAL GROCERIES * ORGANIC PRODUCE * BULK GOODS _ 
WINES * LOCAL BEERS * FROZEN FOODS * BODY CARE 


HOMEOPATHICS * VITES & HERBS * YOGA SUPPLIES. 
NO ‘OUR BEAUTIFUL ORGANIC CAFE * SERVING BRUNCH ON SUNDAY | 


SOM SPLASH TOURS 
1.800.426.7710 
WWW SUNSPLASHTOURS.COM 


South Burlingto ny VT 


863-2569 * Onen Ever 8am-8pm * Just Behind Barnes & Noble 
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Zipolite beach during its peak’hours in the middle of the day. 


Remembering paradise 
Preparing for winter with eyes closed 


Sometimes [ll close my 
eyes and all I can see is yellow. I 
see a fiery sun bouncing off the 
water right into my eyes. 
Sometimes, I see blue. The bluest 

-ocean you could ever imagine. 
And sometimes, I just see tan. I 
see the smoothest, hottest sand 
covering my feet while I wonder 
if this memory was ever real. 

As I write this, I can look out 
my window and see _ the 
inevitable, seemingly endless 
winter coming toward me. The 
Green Mountains are already 
snow-capped. I can see the blank 
color of white that will soon 
cover this campus. Then I close 
my eyes again. 

From February to June I 
studied abroad in Oaxaca, 
Mexico. I’m still not sure why I 
went. But I saw things I never 
knew existed. I swam in water- 
falls, climbed pyramids - and 
stayed in paradise. 


For about three weeks out of 


my journey, I was fortunate 
enough to travel with friends I 
had met and live on a_beach. 
Now, I’ve been on a beach 
before, but I’ve never seen a 
beach as beautiful as this. 
Remember the last scene in 
“The Shawshank Redemption,” 
when Morgan Freeman finally 
meets up with Tim Robbins? I 
swear to you, that’s exactly what 


Remember the last 
scene in ‘The 
Shawshank 
Redemption?” I 
swear to you, that’s 
exactly what it was 
like. 


it looked like, except for the 
Morgan Freeman and Tim 
Robbins part. 

It’s mame was Zipolite, 
which in a Mexican indigenous 
language translates to “The 
Beach of The Dead.” when really 
it was anything but. It was on the 
most southern coastal tip of 
Mexico. The endless Pacific 
Ocean was bluer than the bluest 
sky. Fish swam at my feet, and 
the water never dipped below 80 
degrees. The waves were 10 feet 
if they were an inch, and had the 
ability to take you out into that 
ocean for good every time they 
crashed. ; 
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the low end 


theory 


By Jay London 
Columns Editor 





Hampton Beach this was 
not. 


«=-It -couldn’t have stretched: 


more than a mile long, with 
moutains of rock enclosing each 
side. There were never more than 
20 people on the beach at a time. 

When I said I lived there, I 
meant it. I shared a cabana that 
was literally on-the beach. The 
floor of my ten-by-ten, wooden 
room was a combination of sand 
and plywood. One bed, two pil- 
lows, a chair and a ceiling fan for 
five American dollars each night. 
No outlets, no television, no 
radio and no alarm clock 
because, in reality, there was no 
reason to go to sleep or wake up. 

A creepy, middle-aged, para- 
keet-toting, bald American 
named Daniel with tanned leath- 
ery skin owned the cabana, and 
he seemed only to add to the sur- 
reality surrounding. 

During the early afternoons, 
the temperature was over 100 
degrees. Instead of lying on the 
beach, we laid in hammocks in 
the shade, trying to imagine a life 
that covld in some way resemble 
this. 

Beers sold for 80 cents 
across the street, and a bar a few 
minutes away had a pool table, 
ping pong and more hammocks. 
A few restaurants sat right on the 
beach, with five-course meals 
selling for less than $6. 

Did I mention that this was a 
nude beach? 

The people who made up 
this place were an eclectic mix. 
Locals would walk up and down 
the beach braiding hair and ped- 
dling shirts, tapestries and jewel- 
ry. Americans, Italians, French 
and English all passed through, 
with the only common bond that 
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Photo by Jay London 


we were somehow lucky enough 
to find ourselves here at the same 
time. 

One road made up of dirt, 
rocks, steep curves and stray 
dogs led into Zipolite. No air- 
ports to take you back or forth, 
only the hope that the taxi you 
got in would take you to where 
you wanted to go. 

When I arrived, I was 
amazed that such a beautiful 
place could be kept a secret. But 
now I hope it always will. 

There were no tour guides, 
no Club Meds, and no corporate 
sponsorship. Nothing shameless- 
ly advertising this place as “‘para- 
dise,” when it is the only word 
that could describe it. 

Sometimes, it seems as if I 
was never there, almost a dream. 
Once in a while, ’ll look at my 


_sPictures | _and.t tell. myself that. 1. 


really was. 
Id like to go back sored: 
and now and then I try to con- 


Photo by Jesse Elliott 


A traveler wanders through 
paradise. 


vince myself that I will. But who 
knows? Unlike paradise, this is 
reality, and life has a tendency to 
get in the way. Besides, I’m still 
not completely sure I was there. 

Winter begins in about 50 
days, but we know the unofficial 
change of season will happen 
sooner than that. 

The first snowfall could be 
in a few days (and the second one 
not too far after that). Pll be ski- 
ing, sledding, throwing snow- 
balls and shoveling my parents’ 
driveway. But sometimes [I'll 
close my eyes and imagine para- 
dise. 


Jay London, Class of 2003, 


writes The Low End Theory 
weekly for The Defender. 





The fidvice Guru 


Love problems? Car trouble? Have a question? Each week, the 
Defender’s resident advice expert, The Advice Guru, has the answers. 


Advice Guru, 

Since the weather is chang- 
ing, I have been having some 
odd feelings and I don’t know 
what to do. I see people walking 
around in sandals, but since it is 
too cold, they wear socks with 
them. This annoys me so much 
that I think I will punch some- 
one. I just don’t get it. If it’s too 
cold to wear the sandals without 
socks, then why keep wearing 


them? Why not be normal and © 


switch over to shoes? I wear 
flops like everyone else in the- 
summer, but now it’s winter. I’m 
normal and I gave it up. 

I was walking to class and 
saw a sock-and-sandal matcher 
and I almost punched the guy as 
I passed him. Is this a normal 
feeling? Does anyone feel the 
same way? What do I do? I 
don’t want to hit anyone, but I’m 
afraid it might come to that. 


— Fighter Against Socks 
Fighter, 


Settle down, tough guy. 
Everyone is entitled to his or her 
own individual style, whatever 
that style may indeed be. 

It is true that the sandal and 
sock combination makes little 
sense, but you must be accepting 
of other people, regardless of 
what type of fashion they choose 
to wear on their feet. 

I would urge you to open 
your heart and become: more 
accepting of everyone. Never 
resort to violence in any situa- 
tion. 


Advice Guru, 


First, I would like to start off 
by saying that your advice col- 
umn is awesome and always very 
helpful. 

Maybe you can help me 
with a slight problem I have. 
Last night I was at the Halloween 
Dance and I was dressed as 
Dorothy from “The Wizard of 
Oz.” A senior girl who was 
dressed as a witch came up to me 
and said she was going to cast a 
spell on me and my dog, Toto 
Don’t worry, it was a stuffed dog. 

I know this sounds stupid, 
but I think she really did cast a 
spell. This morning I woke up 
with a rash all over my body and 
Toto was missing! Do you think 
I am crazy or is this just some 
weird coincidence? I wish I 
could really just tap my shoes 
and go home! 


— Scared of the Wicked Witch in 
Ryan Hall 


Scared, 


That definitely is a tough 
problem, and am sorry to hear 
about the rash. 

Maybe that rash could be a 
result of something you did last 
night, and it’s only a'comcidence 
that a girl cast a spell on you. 

Try to think of anything you 
might have ate, drank or did that 
could cause such, a gruesome, 
disgusting infection. 

Try not to to infect anyone 
else, but if you are indeed cursed, 


_I recommend taking a bath in 


something like mayonnaise or 
cookie dough. 


To write to the Advice Guru, e-mail him at defender @smevt.edu 
or drop him a line at mailbox 284. The Advice Guru tries his 
absolute best to answer any questions asked. 


“J have three rules which I live by: Never get less than 12 hours 
sleep, never play cards with a guy who has the same first name as a 
city, ai et go near a lady with a tattoo of a dagger on her hand. 
yous stich with that, and veya else is cream cheese.” 


. Tee. gcouh Se a “Teen Wolf” 


WWPY 88.7 
Can Ariss show of the weete 





Name: Two Gentlemen Named Steve 
(And Their Journey Through Life) 
Time: 8-10, Wednesdays. 

DJs:.Gentleman Named Steve #1 & Gentleman Named Steve #2 
Featuring: A zany array of ecclectic music, special guests and 
riveting social commentaries. 

Distinct Style: A musical thrill-ride through the lawless streets of 
Radio City 
Why You Should Listen: “The most controversy Wednesday nights 
have seen since “Grace Under Fire’ was cancelled!” 
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Resolution promotes peace, but not against war 


Students should read over petition before taking stand against it 





By Joel Lehman 
Guest Student Columnist 


If you haven’t checked your 
e-mail in a while, the St. 
Michael’s Student Association 
has been taking heat lately from 
the school’s student body. Some 
students aren’t pleased that the 
S.A. is sending proclamations to 
the United States government 
declaring that St. Michael’s 
College students are, as a whole, 
against the pending war with 
Iraq. It seems several students 
have a problem with the S.A. 
speaking for them, putting words 
in their mouths and declaring that 
the entire St. Michael’s commu- 
nity is against this war. Really it 
is hardly a majority. 

Initially, I thought that even 
if I were all for this attack on 
Saddam Hussein, I would be 
pretty upset. Then common 
sense kicked in. 

When you become a St. 
Michael’s student, you know 
what you are getting. St. 
Michael’s is a Catholic college, 
so don’t complain when you have 
to take a religious studies course 


" BLULY 
TRAVELER 


or hear prayer in the classroom. 
St. Michael’s is in Vermont, so 
don’t complain about the lack of 
a big-city atmosphere. It snows a 
lot, so don’t complain about the 
cold. 

It is a college with a strong 
focus on peace and social justice, 
not just in our own back yard, but 
globally. This focus encourages 
students to think globally, and 
think of the welfare of people on 
the other side of the Earth. The 
S.A.’s_ proclamation merely 
reflects the values of the school. 
The majority of the students are 
here because of those values. 

I don’t deny that there will 
always be a minority of students 
who have their own beliefs. This 
proclamation, no matter how 
congruent with the values of St. 
Michael’s, shouldn’t be portrayed 
as speaking for all students. I 
read the resolution carefully. It 
doesn’t say that the United States 
should not declare war under any 
circumstances. All it asks is that 
the United States government 
plays by the rules, declare war 
through the United Nations’ poli- 
cies and to consider the conse- 
quences. It asks for a search for 
peace, not war. I don’t care who 
you are, but no one is going to 
say that war is better than peace. 

' The terms of the resolution 
do not ask St. Michael’s students 
to be pacifists, liberals or mis- 
sionaries. The resolution pro- 
motes the use of common sense 
by the United States government, 
to take a step back and ask, “Why 
the heck are we doing this? What 
is the real reason we are going to 
war?” 


For the many students out- 
raged about this proclamation, 
for the many students infuriated 
that the S.A. would dare to speak 
for them, I ask you to reread the 
resolution. Look at it carefully. 


St. Michael’s is a 
democracy, so don’t 
complain when your 

elected 
representatives speak 
for you. 


There is nothing in it that is polit- 
ically oriented. There is no anti- 
war or even an anti-Bush agenda. 
It just asks that the U.S. play by 
the rules. 

I believe this war is the per- 
sonal agenda of George W. Bush. 
Declaring war will only encour- 
age terrorist recruiting in the 
Middle East and fuel anti- 
American feelings. Leave disar- 
mament and regime change to the 
U.N. This is a global issue, not a 
U.S. issue. 

We as students are offered 
the opportunity to speak our 
mind. Go to the S.A. meetings. 
Offer your input. Influence what 
you want put into this and future 
resolutions. 

St. Michael’s is a democracy, 
which means don’t complain 
when your elected representa- 
tives speak for you. 


Joel Lehman is a member of the 
class of 2005. 
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| Resolution to ve United § : 
| America to no pee i in the unilateral use of force against 7 
| or any county: oo 2 oo ol 














CL Whereas, the students o St. Michael’ sare sounied to she 
idea of world peace and seek to promote — around the 
world. 
2 Whereas, the students of St Michael’ s seek justice around. 
the world, especially in places where there is injustice. : 
| 3. Whereas, the students of St. Michael's believe in democracy : 

and sovereignty for all people around the world. : 
4. Whereas, the students of St. Michael's suppor the United 
Nations and it's commitment to peace. 
5. Whereas, the students of St. Michael’s are concerned about 
violence in the Middie East and the safety of those people there. 
6. Whereas, the students of St. Michael’s are concerned about 
the cost of any conflict involving the United States including — 
monetary sums, the loss of life, and the safety of the people : 
involved in the conflict around the world. : 
| 7. Whereas, the students of St. Michael's are concerned about 
the condition of the Waal people before, during, and after the 
war. : 
8. Whereas, the students of St. Michael’s are against the use of 
unilateral U. S. ney anywhere in the world. 





















Be it resolved o the St. Michael’s College Student Association 
that: 






| The Congress of the United States of America should not pass a 
resolution or r declaration of war Sects eae OF A come unti - 









1. The United States Congress has z a full debate abort thei issue, 
including both pro and con views of a war and until a substan- 
tive discussion is held on the cost clweae 
2. The United N ations: is allowed to send in weapons i 
















ten ; Liha destruction in nica” 
4. The government is committed to rebuilding all afflicted areas 
after ~~ wer an | is pommitted to prnene eae to those areas. - 








THE POINT 104.7 EM & 
ST. MICHAELS STUDENT ASSOCIATION PRESENT 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4 
8:00 pm 
ROSS SPORTS CENTER 
5 12.00 W/ SMC ID CARD 
S 18.00/ PUBLIC 
TICKETS AVAILABLE IN THE ST. MICHAEL'S BOOKSTORE 
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WEDNESDAY 
October 30 





Music 

Atmosphere featuring Slug, 
Mr. Dibbs and Blueprint: The 
St. Michael’s Snowboard Club 
organized this event. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. at Higher 
Ground. Tickets are $10 in 
advance and $12 the day of the 
show. 18+. 654-8888. 


Spielpalast Cabaret. 7:30 p.m. 


at the FlynnSpace. Tickets are 
$12 in advance and $13 the day 
of the show. 863-5966. 


Comedy 

Just For Laughs. 7:30 p.m. at 
Flynn MainStage. Hosted by 
Harland Williams featuring Emo 
Phillips, SuperGirly,-Mike 
Wilmot, Greg Fitzsimmons and 
Brent Butt. Tickets are $28.75. 
863-5966. 


Volunteer 

Blood Drive: M.O.V.E. and the 
American Red Cross will spon- 
sor a blood drive from 12:30 
p.m. until 5 p.m. in the Ross 
Sports Center. Pizza and candy 
offered. 


THURSDAY 
October 31 


Music 

Del Tha Funky Homosapien 
and People Under The Stairs: 
The Oakland rapper has collabo- 
rated with such stars as Kid 
Koala and Blur’s Damon 
Albarn. The People Under the 
Stairs released their new album 
in June. Doors open at 8 p.m. at 
Higher Ground. Tickets are $20 
in advance and $22 the day of 
the show. 18+. 654-8888. 
Disco Biscuits with Rana: 
Doors open at 7 p.m. at UVM’s 
Patrick Gymnasium in 
Burlington. Tickets are $20. 
863-5966. 


The Jazz Mandolin Project: 8 
p.m. at the Dibden Center for 
the Arts at Johnson State 
College. Tickets are $15. 863- 
5966. 

Theater 

Acquainted with the Night: 


The cast of “David Copperfi: 
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8p.m. at the FlynnSpace. 
Tickets 
are $12. 863-5966. 


FRIDAY 
November 1 


Music 

moe.: The band from Buffalo, 
N.Y., releases its albums from its 
own label company, Fatboy 
Records. Doors open at 7 p.m. 
at Memorial Auditorium in 
Burlington. Tickets are $22 in 
advance and $24 the day of the 
show. 863-5966. 

Anoushka Shankar: The 21- 
year-old Indian began learning 
the art of sitar from her famous 
father, Ravi Shankar, at the age 
of 9. The show begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Flynn’s MainStage. 
Tickets are $18 for students. 
863-5966. 

Hellbender with Chainsaws 
and Children, The New 
Element, Day of Reckoning, 
Destruct-A-Thon, Assemble 
the Remains and Dysfunk- 
shun: The first 100 people will 
receive free compilation CDs of 
the Hellbender bands. Doors 
open at 7 p.m. Tickets are $8. 
654-8888. 

The Zen of Jazz: A jazz 
cabaret featuring Jennie 
Johnson. 8 p.m. at the 
FlynnSpace. Tickets are $15. 


863-5966. 


SATURDAY 
November 2 


Music 

Strangefolk featuring Railroad 
Earth: This grassroots band 
plays about 200 gigs nationwide 
every year. Doors open at 8 
p.m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $15 in advance and $17 the 
day of the show. Special two- 
day passes for $25 are also 
available. 18+. 654-8888 
John Hollenbeck’s Claudia 
Quintet: 8 p.m. at the 
FlynnSpace. 

Tickets are $16 for adults and 


‘» Ve 
Photo by Hubert Schribel 
”? performs at the Flynn’s MainStage. 





Calendar 


$11 for students. 863-5966. 
Lecture 

“From Page to the Stage”: A 
pre-performance lecture on 
Charles Dickens’ “David 
Copperfield” with Director 
Steven Stettler. 6:30 p.m. in the 
Amy E. Grant Gallery at the 
Flynn Center. Free. 

Theater 

Charles Dickens’ “David 
Copperfield”: Vermont’s 
Weston Playhouse Theatre 
Company. brings this classic to 
Burlington. 8 p.m. at the 
Flynn’s MainStage. Tickets 
range from $18 to $23 for stu- 
dents. 863-5966. 


Event 

Fiesta Jamaica: 11 a.m. until 4 
p-m. at the Robert Hull Fleming 
Museum in Burlington. Tickets 
are $3. 656-0750. 


SUNDAY 
November 3 


Music 

Strangefolk featuring Spookie 
Daly Pride: Doors open at 8 
p.m. Tickets are $15 in advance 
and $17 the day of the show. 
18+. 654-8888. 

Facade! 7 p.m. at FlynnSpace. 
Tickets are $18 for adults and $9 
for students. 863-5966. 

Jeffrey Gains: Doors open at 7 
p.m. at Club Metronome in 


Burlington. Tickets are $14. 


865-4563. 


MONDAY 
November 4 


Music 

Blues Traveler: The group just 
released a new album on Oct 22. 
The concert starts at 8 p.m. in 
the Ross Sports Center at St. 
Michael’s: ‘Tickets are $12 with 
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Photo courtesy of the Flynn Center 
Anoushka Shankar will perform at the Flynn’s Mainstage on Friday. 


a St. Michael’s ID and $18 for 
the general public. Tickets are 
available at the bookstore in 
Alliot Hall. 

Junior Brown featuring 
Chrome Cowboys: Brown has 
been called “The king of alterna- 
tive country.” Brown is well 
known for his diverse music 
styles, which range from surf 
music to jazz. Doors open at 7 
p-m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $16 in advance and $18 the 
day of the show. 18+. 
Nonsmoking. 654-8888. 





Photo by Steve Johnson of Light Trap Photography 






TUESDAY 


November 5 >. 


Music 

Carbon Leaf featuring Jump 
Little Children: Carbon Leaf 
became the first unsigned band 
to perform live at the American 
Music Awards. Doors open at 7 
p.m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $10 in advance and $12 the 
day of the show. 18+. 654- 
8888. 

Leo Kottke and Mike Gordon: 
Doors open at 7 p.m. at UVM’s 
Ira Allen Chapel in Burlington. 
Tickets are $25. 
Documentary 

American Pictures: Sponsored 
by the St. Michael’s Office of 
Multicultural Student Affairs 
and the Political Science Club. 
The show’s creator is Jacob 
Holdt. The documentary will 
feature 3,000 pictures, inter- 
views, music and narration on 
two screens at 6 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 
Election 

Van shuttle to Polls: Vans tak- 
ing students to vote. They will 
be leaving Alliot Hall on the 


hour from 10 a.m. until 4 p.m. 


<n 


WEDNESDAY 
November 6 


Music 

Frank Black and The 
Catholics: Black was a member 
of the Pixies, back when he was 
known as Black Francis. Doors 
open at 7 p.m. at Higher 
Ground. Tickets are $13 in 
advance and $15 the day of the 
show. 654-8888. 


a 


John Hollenbeck’s Claudia Quintet will perform at the FlynnSpace. 


To have your item — 
printed in the weekly 
calendar, send it to: 


The Defender 
SMC BOX 275 or defend- 
er@smevt.edu 





GANCUA St ACAPULCO s# JAMAICA 


PROMOTE TRIPS 
ON CAMPUS 
EARN CASH, 

60 FREE 
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Film Review 


‘Jackass’ holds nothing back with gross scenes 


Film has tasteless and dangerous stunts, but gives fans exactly what they want 


By Alex Abrami 
Calendar Editor 


The movie has no plot, no 
character development and no 
script. But that’s exactly what 
the creators of “Jackass: The 
Movie” intended to do. The 
movie is just like the controver- 
sial MTV show, which lasted for 
two seasons (2000-01) before 
being canceled. The movie is a 
collection of ridiculous and dan- 
gerous stunts rolled into 85 min- 
utes of uncensored material that 
will satisfy the avid “Jackass” fan 
but leave all others clenching 
their teeth. 

Johnny Knoxville headlines 
a cast that many fans will recog- 
nize from the television show. 
Additional melee participants 
include Bam Margera, Steve-O, 
Chris Pontius and Ryan Dunn, 
among others. 

The stunts the 
crew pulls off leave little for the 
imagination. The cast has: fun 
knowing that the television cen- 
sors are no- more. They are now 
unleashed onto American cinema 
and they have stopped at nothing 
to create their bizarre brand of 
entertainment. 

Among the stunts: inflicting 


“Jackass” 





ESSEX OUTLETS © 

Where: 21 Essex Way in 
Essex 

Recording: 879-6543 

Student price: 

Sun-Thurs: $5.75. 

After 6 p.m. Fri-Sat: $7.25 


HOYTS CINEMA 9 
Where: 10 Fayette Dr in 
South Burlington 
Recording: 864-5610 
Student price: 
Mon-Thurs: $4 
After 6 p.m. Fri-Sun: $6 
Before 6 p.m. Fri-Sun: $4 





L 


Before 6 p.m. Fri-Sat: $5.75 








Cinemas near St. Michael's College | 





_ HOYTS NICKELODEON | 
Where: 222 College St. > 
in Burlington > 
Recording: 863-9515 
Student price: Same as__ 
Cinemad ~ 


ETHAN ALLEN © 
CINEMAS — 
Where: Ethan Allen = 
Shopping Center in — 
Burlington 
Recording: 863-6040 
Student price: $2.50 














MERRILL’S SHOWCASE 
Where: Williston Rd. in 
South Burlington 
Recording: 863-4494 
Student price: $4 





paper cuts on somebody’s fingers 
and toes and eating a snow cone 
drenched in urine. Whale sharks 
snap at crotches filled with 
shrimp, electrodes are attached to 
testicles, fireworks shot off from 
their butts and somebody snorts 
wasabi sauce. 

The painful and dangerous 
stunts don’t end there. Steve-O 











Purchase a copy of this 

dynamic 
featuring 
taken 
Saint Michael’s College 
Study Abroad Students. 
All of the photographs 
were entries in the 2002 
Global Kyes Study Abroad 
Photo Competition. 


colorful and 
calendar 
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dangles from a tightrope above.a 
pool of alligators, and Knoxville 
is shot in the stomach by a pow- 
der bag. 

The fans will be happy that 
Knoxville and company decided 
to stick with the MTVformat. 

With the movie lasting only 
85 mintues, the audience won’t 
become bored with the stunts. 


Keeping the movie relatively 
short allows fans to enjoy each 
stunt. Some may grow tired of 
the stunts, but either Steve-O’s 
antics or Pontius’ almost-naked 
dance will keep the audience 
interested and possibly wanting 
more. 

This movie produces the 
laughs for the “Jackass” fans, but 
the rest of the population will not 


find the humor behind the film. 


“ KNIGHT CARD * 
accepted at 
Spillane's 
Service Center 


Go watch this movie to get a few 
laughs or be petrified at the stunts 
performed by the “Jackass” crew. 
“Jackass: The Movie” is 
rated “R” for dangerous stunts, 
violence, nudity and profanity. 
Next week’s review: “I Spy” 
starring Eddie Murphy and Owen 
Wilson. The movie is based on 
the hit 1960s television series. 


New New New II! 
Get more mileage out of 
your "Knight Card"!!! 
Everyday you can pay for 
your gasoline purchase with 
your Knight Card. Also, use your 
Knight Card for all your automotive 
and convience store needs at 
Spillane's Service Center 
811 Williston Road 
South Burlington, Vermont 


(802) 863-2896 





AT THE SMC BOOKSTORE 
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Sports 














Athlete of the Week: 
_Jilby Danis, Field Hockey 


Year: Junior 
Major: Psychology ~ 


Home: Burlington, Vt. 


High school: Rice 
Memorial High School, 
South Burlington, Vt. 


Started playing: My 
_ freshman year of high 
school. 


Team strength: Unity and 
determination. 


Best SMC memory: 
Going to the NCAAs two 
years in a row. 


In your free time: I like 
being with my friends and 


_ coaching basketball. 


Plans for after _ 

graduation: I would like _ 
attend graduate school _ 
nd then go on to work 





Rugby teams battle the competition 


Men and women show improvement and determination 


By Keely Ames 
Staff Writer 


For some, rugby is just a 
sport played on muddy fields in 
England or the name of a shirt 
they bought at a trendy store in 
the mall. For the St. Michael’s 
men’s and women’s rugby teams, 
it means much more. It is deter- 
mination, drive, hard work and a 
lot of fun. The fall season is 
winding down, but it has proved 
to be one of growth and promise 
for the future of both teams. 


Men 


The team of about 38 men 
finished its season with an 
impressive 4-1 record, falling 
only to Middlebury, which cost 
the team a spot in the playoffs. 
Coach Eric Nelson said the 
Middlebury team has eight schol- 
arship rugby players and 
described them as a powerhouse. 

The men beat Castleton State 
(42-3), Johnson State (78-0), 
Williams (15-7), and Keene State 
(27-10). 

Nelson said Keene State was 
the team’s weakest opponent of 
the season and they were able to 
play the B-team players and sub- 
stitute the A-side players in the 
second half. 

Match Secretary junior Steve 
Plaskon said this season was the 
best finish St. Michael’s rugby 
has had as a Division II team. 

“We have grown a lot this 
season and our rookies are play- 
ing really well,” Plaskon said. 
We have a solid program and 
we’re going to continue to get 
better.” 

Junior Chris White said the 
team has become a tight-knit 
family on and off the field. 

“We look out for each other, 
and I think we really welcomed 
the freshman and made them feel 
like they are part of this team,” 
White said. White also said the 
~ team learned the game quickly 


and the team is fully committed 
to playing rugby and excelling at 
the sport. 

Plaskon noted the roughness 
of the sport. 

“We’ve been fortunate not to 
have too many injuries this sea- 
son,” he said. “There is a lot of 
contact in rugby, and everyone is 
always sore after practice, but it’s 
a really fun sport and it’s worth 
being sore for a day or two,” 
Plaskon added. 

The coach agreed with his 
player on the issue of injuries. 

“We have some dings and 
dents and some twisted joints, 
but nothing that would interfere 
with the desire to play on any 
given weekend,” Nelson said. 

Nelson also attributed the 
lack of injuries to a new piece of 
equipment, a scrum sled. 

“Rugby is not a game of if 
you get injured, it’s just a matter 
of when. We all get hurt,” Nelson 
said. 

White stressed that being 
ready to play is a major part of 
being successful. 

“We practice three to four 
times a week to be physically 
ready to play. We need to stay in 
shape and be in good condition to 
cut down on injuries,’ White 
said. 

Plaskon said Nelson is a great 
coach and he really cares about 
the team. 

“Tt’s easy to play for him, and 
he knows we’re all out to have a 
good time,” Plaskon noted. “It’s 
also a great group of guys, and it 
makes it really easy to learn the 
sport and want to stick with it.” 


Women 


The women’s team _ has 
maintained a 45-person roster for 
the whole season. Although its 
record was 0-5, the women have 
remained positive and are look- 
ing forward to the future. 

Coach Charles Cisco said 
the team has progressed with 


every game and that all players 
are gaining valuable experience. 

“Our veterans have matured 
and played extremely well, and 
our new players have taken a true 
love for the game and will be a 
dominant force in the years to 
come,” Cisco said. 

Senior Shana Mongan said 
there are only six seniors on the 
team, and only two have been 
playing since their freshman 
year. - 

“This year about 20 or 25 
freshman joined the team, which 
is great because there seems to be 
a growing interest in rugby,” 
Mongan said. “Once these girls 
gain more experience, it’s going 
to be an amazing team. I’m sad 
that ’'m a senior and can’t play 
anymore,’ Mongan said. 

Match Secretary junior Kim 
Venezia said, “Overall we have a 
lot of great players, we just 
haven’t been able to put it togeth- 
er on the field. It doesn’t matter 
if we win, we just try our hardest 
and try to have fun.” 

Cisco said the team has been 
strong defensively, but the 
offense has struggled this season. 
“In this game, team is the most 
important aspect, and building 
that teamwork is important to 
achieve any goals,” he said. 

Mongan said rugby is a com- 
plex sport and everyone comes to 
the team not knowing much 
about it. 

“Tt’s not like field hockey 
where the girls have all played 
since high school, this is a new 
sport to most of us and we all 
need to learn,” she said. 

Both Mongan and Venezia 
credit coach Cisco’s experience 
and skills to the team’s ability to 
learn the game. 

“Rugby is a contact sport that 
attracts women who want to play 
a competitive game in a team 
atmosphere,” Cisco said. 
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Sports must be 


Most of them can be seen a 
mile away. They stand out like a 
Jets’ fan at Gillette Stadium. 
Fair-weather fans. They are 
worse than taunting, over-inflat- 
ed egos and steroids. 

Fair-weather fans are every- 
where. It is the duty of real fans 
to crush these phonies the way 
Barry Bonds does to baseballs. 

Ok, so you want to help, but 
do not feel confident in being 
able to spot a 
fair-weather 
fan? Let me 


help you. 
ian eat: 
clothing is a 
dead give- REG 
away. Their SMITH 
hats are clean, re ie 
lack lines of 
EpiToR 


sweat stains 

and the brims 

resemble a piece of cardboard. 
Wearing a brand new hat is the 
sure sign of a brand new fan. 
Real fans put their caps through a 
breaking-in process before show- 
ing them off. 

Next is the jersey. Anyone 
wearing a New Orleans Saints, 
David Carr or Dajuan Wagner 
article of clothing is probably a 
fair-weather fan. The Tom Brady 
uniforms everyone now owns are 
nice, but true Patriots fans wear 
the numbers of Grogan, Flutie or 


‘at least Bledsoe. Real fans wear 


the colors of their team, not just 
the latest marketing promotion. 

Still having trouble picking 
the posers out of a crowd? 

Strike up a conversation. 
All sports supporters are willing 
to talk about their team, but if 
they start sounding like a 
“SportsCenter” rerun, spouting 
off statistics and facts, fair- 
weather fans they are. 

This chatter quickly 
becomes more annoying than an 
8-year-old with ThunderStix. 








Fair-weather phonies 


rid of fake fans 


Anyone wearing a 
New Orleans Saints, 
David Carr or 
Dajuan Wagner jer- 
sey is a probably a 
fair-weather fan. 


Don’t be fooled by the cover-up, 


call the imposter on it. They 
need to know that a real fan 
knows more than the names and 
numbers. 

This brings us to the next 
indicator of a fair-weather fan: 
history. 

True fans learn a team’s tra- 
dition before they learn to add. 
For them, being a supporter is a 
lifestyle, and few things are more 
important. 

Fake fans speak of the 
Arizona Diamondbacks’ storied 
history, while real fans reminisce 
about “Donnie Baseball” and 
“The Wizard.” 


Finally, while a phony fan © 


sits on the couch and watches his 
or her team, the real fan knows 
no bounds. They will travel at 
any cost from the Florida Keys to 
the frozen tundra that is Lambeau 
Field. No distance is too far or 
midterm too important to miss a 
big game. 

A true fan has his or her 
team’s inflatable couch, beer 
mug and possibly a logo tattoo, 
along with all the greatest games 
on tape. 

Has this made it any easier? 
I hope so. It is the responsibility 
of all legitimate fans to rid the 
world of fair-weather fans. 

I hope these hints are helpful 
to you, but now my job is done. 
I’m off to watch the Washington 
Wizards’ greatest games, while 
wearing my LeBron James jersey 
and sipping from my Houston 
Texans’ mug. 
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Sports 








Scarehoard | 


Women’s Soccer 
(10-7-1, 6-7-1 NE-10) 
10/26 SMC 2 

AIC 1 


10/29 NE-10 Quarterfinals, 
TBA. 


Men’s Soccer 
(3-11-4, 2-8-3 NE-10) 
10/26 SMC 0 

St. Anselm 1 


Field Hockey 
(12-5, 9-1 NE-10) 
10/25 SMC 4 

Franklin Pierce 0 


11/2 NE-10 Semifinals vs. 
Assumption/Stonehill 
winner, at St. Michael’s 
College. 


Women’s Tennis 
(12-3, 9-3 NE-10) 
10/27 NE-10 Semifinals at 
Stonehill College. 
SMC 3 
Stonehill 5 


Cross Country 

10/27 

NE-10 Championships at 
St. Anselm College. 7th/12 
teams. 


11/9 NCAA Regionals at 
Van Cortland Park, Bronx, 
NY: 


Volleyball 
(9-14, 2-8 NE-10) 
10/26 SMC 3 

Colby Sawyer | 


SMC 0 
Southern N.H. 3 


11/2 at Bryant/Stonehill, 
10/12 p.m. 


Swimming 
10/26 SMC (men) 88 
Colby: Sawyer 29 


SMC (women) 176 
Colby Sawyer 84 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hotline 


(802) 654-2SMC 





New talent surfaces for swim teams 


By R.J. Walker 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s swim team 
boasts an impressive group of 
first-year students this season, 
along with the leadership of sev- 
eral strong veterans. 

First-year Ellie Hedden 
swims the 200-yard butterfly, and 
brings strength to the team in an 
event where it has not been suc- 
cessful for two or three years. 

Along with Hedden, fresh- 
men Tom Wu and Sarah Marich 
will race in the sprint freestyle, 
with Wu also competing in the 
breaststroke. 

The diving team has fresh 
talent this year, and coach Jim 
Donoghue looks to them to score 
key points at meets. 

“Junior diver Adam Forrest 
impressed everyone as a runner- 
up at the New England 
Championships last year, and 
may even try competing in swim- 
ming events this season,” 
Donoghue said. First-year diver 
Chris Cochran is also going to be 
an important part of the team, he 
said. 

Donoghue said the whole 
team is enthusiastic about the 
new talent that the first-year class 
brings, their coach said. 

“We've got some really 
exciting freshmen that I am 
pleased to have here,” Donoghue 
said. “Both the men and the 
women had the best record in the 
school’s history last year. I 
expect that their performance is 
going to be better than last year.” 

Although the first-years look 
promising, Donoghue is relying 
on the experience and ability of 
the upperclassmen to lead the 
team. 

Senior captain Jeff Hechen- 
bleikner, who is one of the record 
holders in the 200-yard free relay, 
has impressed Donoghue with his 


Strong newcomers ready to compete for St. Michael's 





leadership during the beginning 
of the season. 

“Captains sophomore Jamie 
Kujawa and junior Liz O’Hara, 
both sprint free-stylists, bring 
leadership and strength that will 
help the new swimmers,” 
Donoghue said. 

He also has high expecta- 
tions for sophomore Eliza 
Delaney. 

“When she showed up this 
fall she swam better than when 
she left in the spring,’ Donoghue 
said. 

Kujawa is confident in the 
ability of the team to compete 
this year. 

“We have a new training 
program and we are practicing 
seven times a week, with at least 
four practices in the pool and 
three in the weight room,” 
Kujawa said. “It will make our 
team a lot stronger now that we 
are getting everybody in the 
weight room.” 

Last year, the team was 
required to practice five times a 
week in the pool. 





Photo by Cate Westberg 
Team members take a moment to 
catch their breath. 


For some first-year students, 
the transition from competing at 
the high school level to compet- 
ing in college is very difficult. 
One team member said its high 
school schedule was training 


Photo by Cate Westberg 
Members of the St. Michael’s swim team dive into the pool at a recent practice. Both the men and women 
have increased their amount of practice time this season and have started going to the weight room more fre- 
quently. This increased training program and a strong freshman class have the team eager for the season. 


three times a week, with 2,000 
yards of swimming per practice. 
At St. Michael’s, each practice 
has swimmers doing 6,000 yards 
or more. 

The respect Donoghue has’ 
for his swimmers as athletes is 
mirrored in their opinions of him. 

“The coaching is beyond 
incredible,’ Kujawa said. “It’s — 
the greatest that I've ever had, 
and I’ve been swimming for 12 — 
years. They are willing to go out — 
of their way and do what they can 
to make us better swimmers and _ 


people.” eke 
In the past, the stronger 
teams have been UMass- 


Dartmouth, Bentley and Keene ~ 
State for the women, according 
to Donoghue. He predicts that 
Bentley and Keene will be the 
most difficult meets for the men, 
but the coach remains optimistic. 
“T’m incredibly impressed 
with the level of commitment,” 
Donoghue said. “It’s a tough, 
tough sport that demands a lot 
out of them, and they have 
stepped up to the challenge.” 


Intramurals offer fun and stress-free athletics 


Students participate in reguiar season and tournaments in a variety of sports 


By Stu Hedstrom 
Staff Writer 


The fall 2002 intramural sea- 
son is underway as leagues in 
men’s and women’s indoor soc- 
cer are in the midst of their sea- 
sons. Coed softball and volley- 
ball teams completed their season 
several weeks ago. 

The St. Michael’s intramural 
program offers students, faculty 
and staff the opportunity to. par- 
ticipate in a number of different 
sports. 

“An individual’s skill level is 
not as important as their desire to 
participate and enjoy the intra- 
mural experience of fun and good 
sportsmanship,” said Betsy 
Cieplicki, director of intramurals. 

This fall the intramural pro- 
gram is offering leagues, com- 
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plete with regular seasons and 
playoffs, in men and women’s 
indoor soccer, and in coed soft- 
ball and volleyball. 
Junior Patti Bodkin, captain 
of a volleyball team, had a good 
time playing intramurals. “I’ve 
done it before, but it still was a 
lot of fun,” Bodkin said. 
Intramural team tournaments 
are being offered in men’s and 
women’s basketball, and in 
men’s and women’s floor hockey. 
Individual tournaments. are 
scheduled to take place in bil- 
liards, ping-pong and racquetball. 
Every intramural sport has 
its own specific rules, but they all 
abide by the same guidelines. 
The program uses a philosophy 
of sportsmanship and fair play. 
This includes no fighting or sub- 
stance abuse during any competi- 


tion. 

Intramural participants take 
part for a variety of reasons. 

Cieplicki said some people 
participate to get some exercise, 
while others meet up with 
friends, or others play to get rid 
of stress from schoolwork. 

“Intramurals promote 
healthy lifestyles, and are some- 
thing for people to do other than 
drink,” Cieplicki said. 

Some students participate in 
intramurals to continue playing 
the sports that they played in high 
school. 

“I played a lot of varsity 
sports in high school, and I do 
intramurals because they are less 
of a time commitment,” Bodkin 
said. 
Intramurals do not require 
the time that is needed for condi- 
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tioning, practicing and traveling 
for varsity collegiate athletics. 

Along with playing volley- 
ball, her favorite intramural 
sport, Bodkin has played intra- 
mural basketball, floor hockey 
and softball. 

Some students are involved 
in intramurals for more competi- 
tive reasons. 

Regardless of their reasons 
for participating in the intramural 
program, most students have 
enjoyed the experience and look 
forward to playing again. 

“It was fun,” sophomore 
Nate Vail recalled about playing 
softball earlier this year. “We 
lost almost all our games, but 
hopefully we'll do better in the 
Spring Aas eS ey ee i 





